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Marmalade 


for breakfast 
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Sankey-Sheldon Limited, 46 Cannon St., London, E.C,4 














“THAT'S OUR 
NEW FACTORY 
OVER THERE- 
ALL THE 
SHELVING AND 
STORAGE BINS, 
LOCKERS, ETC. 
ARE STEEL- 
sy Sankey-Sheldon 


—OF COURSE’ 




















Nicholson Gin 


- too good to drown 


Ask for Nicholson by name and enjoy the gin with the 
true old English flavour 
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The most dis tinguished name in yf ee Goods 


ANTLER Leather Suitcases are now generally obtainable 
from your usual ANTLER dealer. Made from top-grain 
hide and finished with the traditional ANTLER work- 
manship, these fine cases will last a lifetime. 


Available in a delightful Golden Tan shade. 


BROOKS & CO. LTD.. BIRMINGHAM 3 
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Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
And a Castrol fan was he 
‘He called for his car 


He called for his oil 
And he ealled for his chauffeurs three 
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Do you want 
these advantages in 
your next refrigerator ? 


Debate on the floor of the House! 
Mrs. Newlywed : (Hon. Member for MUCH CHORING): Darling, 
I mean Mr. Chancellor, my constituents—and especially my 
hands and knees—are tired of polishing floors. I move that 
an official VACTRIC Floor Polisher be appointed. 
Mr. Newlywed: Can it polish parquet and boards and linoleum 
and tiles ? 
Mrs. Newlywed: In minutes it will give every floor in the 
house a higher gloss than hours of hand polishing could. 
Mr. Newlywed: Then there’s the danger of it running away. 
We need some Controls. 
Mrs. Newlywed: The VACTRIC has three Brushes, two 
revolving clockwise and the other anti-clockwise, so 
only finger-light guidance is required. 
Mr. Newlywed: Sounds wonderful! Motion-passed- 
without-a-division. Let’s away to the electric shop for 
a demonstration before they close ! 


£18.18 .0 

VackUia (plus P. Tax) 
THE ELECTRIC FLOOR POLISHER 

wit 3 REVOLVING aeuswes / 


THE OTHER VACTRIC Labour Savers! Upright Vacuum Cleaner £12.12.0 
(Cylinder Vacuum Cleaner £15.15.0 Electric Duster £6.10.0 (all plus P.T.) 
IVACTRIC LTD. (Dept. PU), Newhouse, Motherwell, Lanarkshire, SCOTLAND 














Model R-43 £77 
plus £18-17-0 Purchase Tax. 





Frigidaire and only Frigidaire 
provides all these features : 


Frozen Food Storage ONLY FRIGIDAIRE 
Compartment HAS THE METER-MISER ... 
Large Ice-Making Capacity 
Glass-Topped Vegetable 
Hydrator 
All-Porcelain Lining 
Adjustable Cold Control 
Lots of space — 4} cu. ft. THE SIMPLEST COLD-MAKING 
Practical, Modern Beauty MECHANISM EVER BUILT 
Free with every cabinet —a 78-page | Sealed in steel. Oiled for life. 


Frigidaire Instruction and Recipe No service worries. Uses less 
Book for varied menus — easier current ihan an ordinary light 


entertaining. 

















Put a spoonful of Nescafé 

in the cup— add near-boiling 

THE WORLD'S FINEST REFRIGERATOR wane, Gee aoe, Fae 
fresh fragrance and flavour 


every time! Whether you add milk 
and sugar to taste or serve it black, 
you'll agree it’s the coffee for you. 


OVER 11 MILLION HAVE BEEN BUILT AND SOLD Nescafé is a soluble coffee product composed of coffee 


solids, combined and powdered with dextrins, maltose 
and dextrose added to protect the flavour. 4c 


MADE IN ENGLAND BY FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD., ‘ 2 
LONDON, N.W.9 cs ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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The Perfect Gift. 


‘Prestige’ HoLtow-crounp cuTLeRY 





When they’re feeling ‘Peckish’ 
think of PECK’S 


meat and fish pastes 





HARRY PECK & CO. LTD... DEVONSHIRE GROVE. LONDON, 8&.E.18 








RENOWN GAS COOKERS 


| aaa 


incorporating 
UNIQUE TAP DESIGN 
AMPLE OVER CAPACITY 
FLASH IGHITION 
and the 


EXCLUSIVE 
DROP DOOR 








rot ¥' our 
Full des 3 owrooms. 


THE PARKINSON STOVE CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 9 





Chilprufe is such a comfort 


The soft, cosy warmth of Chilprufe is a 


wonderful comfort to children. Their ‘ Tax. BETWEEN 


mothers, too, are comforted by the know- 


ledge that Chilprufe’s finest Pure Wool is a rhe & 
sure protection against colds and chills. As SMOKES 
for durability, why, Chilprufe garments are 
handed downfrom generation togeneration! 
Chilprufe’s secret process makes it the most 
economical as well as the safest underwear. 


CHILDREN 5 cat _ 
Shoes Toseand TAILORED gage 2 
joes, Loysan a ‘ 
WIEPRE FE | COATS for Children. Ask MINTS 
<9 your Chilprufe agent or write : 
RE P wool\ for CATALOGUE. 
id maect__) CHILPRUFE LIMITED “i i 
“ pcan ss LASTING 


<n. sane SOOTHING - REFRESHING 











SMarlin 
‘CHUNKY’ 


MARMALADE __ 


with all its delicious flavour 
and pre-war quality 


MiG CLASS. GROCER , 4 ‘ ROYAL BABIES RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


FROM ALL HIGH CLASS GROCERS & STORES 


St. Martin Preserving Co., Ltd. . 7 TRAVIKALM’ 
Maidenhead, Newcastle, El 
ee " 6 Every mother feels that nothing but the best is good enough for her baby, 


Horsted Keynes. 

and she is right. During the early formative years the most important ——— 
single factor is correct feeding. This is where, above everything else, a GENATOSAN TRAVEL- SICKNESS 
mother must insist on her baby’s having the best, and nothing but the best. TABLETS 
Baby must have in his daily bottle a full quota of fat, carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins, all in exactly the right proportions. 
If natural feeding fails, the food in which these vital requirements are most 
perfectly met is COW & GATE Milk Food. 
This food, which has become world famous as the “ Food of Royal 
Babies,” is prepared by a special process which provides all the essential 
constituents in the correct proportions for steady, sturdy growth. It is alsu 
fortified by the addition of Vitamin D and iron. 
Thousands of babies now grown up to perfect manhood and womanhood 
testify to the sure foundations of good health laid by this superlative food. 
Thousands still on the food have ““That COW & GATE Look” of perfect 
health which should be every child’s birthright. 
We all: know that a Royal Baby is bound to be given the best that is obtain- 
able. Twelve Royal Babies to date have been fed on COW & GATE. Can 
you do better for your baby ? 
Have the lifelong happiness and satisfaction of knowing that your baby 
also had the best that money could buy, and the best possible start in life. : Supplies of this Sea 
Get a tin from your chemist to-day. Suuaakeniie 

a é no preserva- 
The row gb rid Fisheries. at 3 7. pnd Pra (double Ben post 
| idged cane - 

of” MOTHERIIOOD © is COW & GATE LTD. Biace, Brompton Road, London, 5.W3 


oo or your copy to 
Cow & Gate Ltd., Dept. P, GUILDFORD 


Guildford, Surrey. 
S > 
ON, Morne | NAME TAPES 
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MOobDERN medical science has proved that for The finest Cream comes 
real relief from pain, what is needed is not one 
remedial agent, but a combination of four. 


#* These four agents—acetyl-salicylic acid, fi rom D CUON... 


phenacetin and codeine (which are sedatives) 


- and caffeine (which isa stimulant) combined but the inest Sauce vd CS 


together, act synergistically in ‘Cogene’. 


Widely Chosen 
because theyre WOVEN! 


That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for : 

quick and satisfying relief of headaches, comes from i 

rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, neu- styles and 7 different 
colours, woven in fine 


\\ é § oh p 
ralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit \ ee 
forming. No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from \ Cambric tape. Will out- 
all chemists. S S & see last the articles marked ; 
6 9 colours are absolutely fast 
COGENE MASTER TOUCH SAUCE ER SEE ' to repeated washings. 


Regd. Brand Tablets 7a 
the perfect modern formula 1/3 PER BOTTLE = Ms et 3 doz. 6/-, 6 doz. 8/-, 
for the 4-way relief of pain 12 doz. 12/- 


Obtainable in 20 different 








@ *GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT Makers of Fine Pickles, Canned Goods, Soft Drinks, and the ‘“‘ Cream of Salad Creams "’ (including Purchase Tax) 
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ARTIST 
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NURSE 
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SOLDIER 





OOTBALLER A 


KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4. 
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LANDGIAL SHOP ASSIS’ Typist cooK 
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BANKER 





crcust 
Your nails and hands become immaculate immediately. 
=o) Thousands use Perox Chlor every day. 
HOUSEWIFE boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 
‘ housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
¥ farmers and many more besides. 
MUSICIAN From all Chemists and Stores. 
$ te OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chlor 
is made from materials selected as being the best of their 
POUCENAN kind, processed in an original manner and designed to 
produce an article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed 
to keep in good condition until used and may be stored in 
any kind of climate. 
PAINTER 





»” 


HIKER 


KeepYour Nails Clean, 


and Hands Well Groomed! 


Be 


mMoTO: 
Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. — 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 


=p 


Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when WAITRESS 


using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. 
MESS!! NO BOTHER!! Just squeeze a little on your 
nail brush and shampoo your nails and hands. 


SCHOOLGIRL 
SCHOOLMASTER 


ENGINEER 


Chior 


Scientific 
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GARDENER SCHOOLBOY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN 


LAWYER 
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Gayledour Rugs are available in 3 shapes, 6 sizes, and 15 glorious colours. 
Price? Surprisingly small. Delivery? Direct from Mills to Consumer. 
Ordering? A strict rotation list ensures that within the shortest possible 
: time a GAYLEDOUR RUG will be yours. Trade enquiries are not invited. 


GAYLEDOUR 









The free illustrated Name... 
2 Gayledour Booklet. True 
colours, full details, shapes, sizes, Address 
' prices, and easy to order form. No 
k 1 obligation. Writetoday to: ©0000 tr 
i s 
' 























For 
giving a 
lasting 
lustre to 
furniture 





Pe ee 4 R senee, 
> PURE MOHAIR egy “" 


P.2, 8-10 Wakefield Road, 


BRAMHOPE FLOORFURNISHINGS LTD., Deigsiinecon, Nr. Bradford, ‘Yorks. 








See your furniture in a new light— 
cleaned and brilliantly polished 
by this outstandingly excellent 


-Cedar 


WW CFEWM 


CLEANS AS IT POLISHES 
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CURRENT PLATITUDES 


“EXPORT OR DIE!” 


Since we have 

heen in existence 

over 200 years, 

perhaps we should 

accept the latter alterna~ - 
tive, but the high standard 
set by Allen Solly 

| knitwear still leaves 

| us with a mission 

| to perform. 
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nations look for the 
“A” knitted in our 
fine quality socks 

and knitted apparel. 


Discriminating men. of all 
| 
| 
| 


Enquiries to 


ALLEN SOLLY & CO. LID. 


ARNOLD, NOTTINGHAM 




























Tourism entails— 


wES- 
Feranc® 


pert 


On sea, road and rails. 


No more comfortable preventive of 
all travel sickness. 

Ask your wine merchant or from all 
good bars, hotels, etc. 


Sole Concessionaires 
WALTER SYMONS & CO. LTD. 
11/15, Monument St., London, E.C.3. } 























Vent-Axia 
for Better 
Air Conditions 





Simplest 
form of controlled _ 
ventilation 7--~ 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1I 


FRENCHMEN DON’T, WHY DO WE? 


When fine clarets. burgundies and hocks are nearly the same 
price as Champagne why do we in Great Britain too often regard 
it as a wine for special occasions only ? 

Tracing the causes of this mistaken habit is too long a process 
here, so I will simply point out that in the past it has not been 
solely disparity in price but also a non-appreciation of the high 
merits of Champagne as a wine. 

Frenchmen drink Champagne with fewer inhibitions than 
ourselves. Since many a year it is no longer a wine for special 
occasions only, an example we would do well to follow, for it is 
delicate on the palate and has the virtue of blending with all dishes. 


AN OFFER 


May I ask you to consider it in this light and for a pound 
to try a bottle or two half-bottles of Devaux Champagne, any 
further orders to be placed through your own wine merchant 
at current retail prices. 

Some find Half-Bottles most useful, just enough for two at 
dinner when it is additionally an ideal tonic if one is tired. 


pent. 


5 Assets exceed £63,000,000 







V"ADEVAUX 
Marque déposée 
EPERNAY MARNE 
‘So well worth 
drinking’ 





Sole importer : 
ROBERT E. BOUSCARLE, 49 Wellington St., 
London, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 6844/S 


Ie 


Established 1825 i ' 4 ' 


ee 








Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or 
curtailed as desired. 


University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 
London : 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4 - 15a Pall Mall SW1 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 




















Abbey 5168-9. Glasgow, Manchester, B'ham Leeds 
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FINEST PIP 










REGO TRADE MARK 


Foursome | 





truly a pipe for the con- 
noisseur. Available at high-class 
tobacconists. For address of near- 
est stockést write to—The Robert 
Sinclair Tobacco Co. Ltd., Blenheim 
Factory, Westgate Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
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VALSTAR LTD., Salford 6, Lancs 
ALSO AT 
314, Regent Street, London, W.1. 








. nomlponte records are many, but the 
one weighing 103 Ibs. taken from the 
Forth in 1902 is still talked about in ang- 
ling circles, and when fishermen talk 
of records they are often reminded of 
ELO fishing reels with their long record 
of reliability under all conditions. 












Sole 
Manufacturers : 
BIRKBYS LTD. 
LIVERSEDCE, 
YORKS. 
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% “It’s the breed 
that counts!” 


YS “Back the quality article every 
time —that’s my advice. Take 
Wilkinson Long Life Hollow 

—- Ground Blades, for example. 

They’ll give you the keenest, 

smoothest shave you’ve ever had, 

which is not surprising, of course, 
as they’re made by a firm who 
have been forging the world’s 

finest cutting edges since 1772... 

but what’s equally important, 

they’ ll last you longer! That’s why 
quality pays every time—so take 
my tip, get yourself a Wilkinson 

Razor Set, old man.” 



















Tom Beasley, 
Famous Wilkinson 
Swordsmith 





Illustrated here is the Wilkinson Safety 
Razor 7-day Set, including Wilkinson 
Self-Stropping Hollow Ground Blades. 
Price 60/- (inc. P.T.). Ask your stockist 
to show you this and other sets in the 
range from 21/- 


. Wilkinson 
ac Bazors. 2. 


The Wilkinson Sword Co., Ltd., Acton, London, W.4. 
Nail Nippers Pruning Shears Fencing Equipment 















ice Skates 

















a 
quiet, perfect grooming 
- ‘ Three Musketeers’: A well 
f matched trio for masculine fresh- 
i hess. After Shave Lotion and 
J Scalp Stimulant with either Hair 
“ Dressing or ‘Tanbark’ Cologne. 
oil 
4 Price 25/-. 
e 
e 
c 
f 


=> 


Other items in the 

Lenthéric range for men: 
After Shave Lotion 8/4. 
*Tanbark’ Cologne 8/4. 
After Shave Powder 8/4. 
Scalp Stimulant 8/4. 
Hair Dressing 8/4. 
Lather Shaving Cream 3/-. 


Tees Soe 


- @ 
For men by 
NEW YORK 


PARIS : 17 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! : 

















and you'll know why Radiomobile is 


able to announce this major price reduction on 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
AUTOMOBILE RADIO 


As from Ist September, 1949, a reduction in the price and 
purchase tax will enable Radiomobile Accredited Dealers to 
install ‘‘ His Master's Voice '' Automobile Radio in your car at 
an average overall reduction of about £4.10.0. The price of the 
receiver now becomes £24 plus £6 purchase tax. This big reduction 
has been made possible because more than 20 famous British car 
manufacturers are now fitting this receiver either as standard 
equipment or as an exclusively recommended extra on all their 
models for home and export. And thousands of owners of older 
cars too have chosen this receiver for its high musical qualities 
and for the excellence of its mechanical design and construction. 
See your nearest Radiomobile dealer today or write for details. 


PRODUCT OF 


























Britain’s Automobile Radio Specialists 


Radiomobile Limited, Cricklewood Works, London, N.W.2 
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‘CHUKKA BOOT 
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A top coat by Aquascutum 
carries its distinction easily. 

You can see it’s a light overcoat 
of breeding; you can feel the fine, 
warm strength of its West of 
England cloth. But what you 
can’t see, or even feel, is that it’s 
proofed against rain, so you can 
hardly be better prepared against 
the vagaries of Autumn 

weather. 
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@ The price is 16 guineas 








quascutum Zs 


Makers of fine clothes since 1851 


|" 





* the shop in regent street —NumBeR 100 


Really good shops everywhere are agents for Aquascutum 

















SCOPHONY- BAIRD 


CINE-SOUNDMASTER 


SEND FOR FURTHER DETAILS TO: 


SCOPHONY-BAIRD LTD., LANCELOT RD., WEMBLEY, MIDDX. 


ADD 
YOUR OWN 


SOUND 


You can now convert your sub-standard projector 
from SILENT TO SOUND IN A MATTER OF MINUTES y 
with the Cine-Soundmaster. 
Speech or commentary ; the voices of your family ; a 

d 





musical background, may all be added, synchronised, 
of course, with the film. 

By means of a special erasure fitment, sound may be’ 
erased and re-recorded immediately, or all sound : 
erased and the recording tape used over and over again. 


¥ The voices of your family recorded 


and synchronised into your film. 4 
%& Your own commentary included 
in any film. 
% Musical background added 
%& Allforthe same film simultaneously : 
or separately. 9 


WEMbley 6191 
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Fly BEA to the Mediterranean 


Go South in comfort—to the sea and the sun. Fly there. Fly ina 
luxurious BEA Viking. Free refreshments, delicious meals; a 
first-class bar with drinks and cigarettes duty-free. 

BEA and associated companies run regular services to Nice, Rome, 
Madrid, Athens, Cyprus, Malta, Gibraltar, Istanbul, and Lisbon on 
the Atlantic coast. Details and bookings from Travel Agents, 
local BEA offices or BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20 Regent Street, S.W.1. 
Telephone : GERrard 9833. 


om BEA takes you there and brings you back 








AIRWAYS 


EUROPEAN 


SRir@¢es & 





MARTELL Zn 


EVERY HOME 


CORDON BLEU 


THE BRANDY FOR 


THREE STAR 

















EST. 1863 






a 


10n Cork 


MADE IN FIVE SIZES 
Trade Enquiries: “Don Garcia” Liaison Bureau, 11 Bedford Sq., W.C.1 














REMARKABLE 


HAIR-SPLITTING TEST 
Why Personna Shaves Closest 





This human hair is actually being split down 
the middle—into seven separate strands! 

This. astonishing feat is a special factory 
test, carried out daily with Personna 
Precision Razor Blades. e test is designed 
to ensure you the smoothest shaves you’ve 
ever had... because, to pass it, Personna’s 
cutting edges must be able to shave down to 
within 1/4000th of an inch! 

Personna Precision Blades are hollow 
ground, leather-stropped, and rust-resistant. 
No wonder they shave closer and give up to 
twice as many shaves as ordinary blades. 
Buy Personna today! 


= picture shows a human hair split 
down the middle into seven separate 

strands —a special test carried out daily 

in the Personna Razor Blade factory! 


In packets of 
5 for 1/3 (inci. tax) 
and 


10 for 2/6 (inci. tax) 


PERSONNA 
Recision “Blades 

















Falling Production 


can be due to 
LACK OF GOOD VENTILATION 





The Colt System 
of Natural Ven- 
tilation proves its 
value. No power 
consumed, auto- 
matic control, 
simple fixing, no 
interruption of 
work. 

Write for Tech- 
nical Data G.103. 









a 


y 
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The Colt S.R. 
Ventilator —one of 
the range of Colt 
Ventilators available 
for every purpose. 


COLT VENTILATION LTD., SURBITON, SURREY 
ELMbridge 6511-5 

Also at Birmingham, Bradford, Ki Imarnock, Manchester, 

Newcastle & Newport (Mon.) 





INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC 


COLT VENTILATION 




















AT AGE 65 


OU i 
£450 - Y a “od smaller 


For wom 
would be slig 


“¢5000 con VOU at AGE 65 


The choice is yours: 
In CASH 


plus guaranteed bonuses 





FAMILY 


in the event of your 
death before age 65. 


£5000 For YOUR 


accrued guaranteed bonus 


Premium payments rank for income tax abatement. 


The above is an example of the kind 
of benefits you can secure through a 


PEARL 


PENSION ASSURANCE 




















* 
ENQUIRY 
FORM 


id. Stamp only if 
envelope unsealed. 


PNH. 83 
(7.9.49) 





To PEARL ASSURANCE Co Lrd., HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W C.! 
Please supply full particulars of your PENSION ASSURANCE Policy 


Name 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


I ccs 








Dace of Birth 
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EXCAVATION IN PROGRESS 
Excavating for the foundations of one of 
Britain’s 38 new Power Stations. The 
work involved may equal that of digging a 
40 ft deep hole the size of a football field. 


more power 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 

















— the foundations of a modern power station 
can be laid, there is a gigantic task of excavation. 
Owing to the weight and nature of the generating 
plant, these foundations must be more extensive 
than those of almost any other building. In one case 
160,000 tons of concrete have been used. 

In 4 years British Electricity will build 38 new 
power stations, and will install new plant in 43 
existing stations. 40% more power in 4 years is the 


target. 





BRITISH 
ELECTRICITY 
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It’s a different drink 
with real “French” 


YES, now you can get real French vermouth — Noilly Prat — 
the best Vermouth that ever came out of France. A 
vermouth that only France with its choice wines and the 
unrivalled “know-how” of its master blenders could 
produce. Noilly Prat is the full strength vermouth, that’s 
why you only need a minimum of gin with it; or as any 
connoisseur will tell you, it’s robust enough to make a 


rather perfect aperitif on its own. 
and get true French Vermouth. 


NOILLY 


REAL full-strength FRENCH VERMOUTH 


Imported by Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co, 





goes on satisfying a man. 





%& No. | Cigarettes .. 


Next time ask for Noilly 


PRAT 


8 Lime Street, E.C.3 





criminating pipe smokers for over a century. 
enjoy a really good cigarette will always prefer John Cotton No. I. 


%& John Cotton Tobacco—Nos. | & 2 
No. 4 
Empire .. 


JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco - 


xi 





There’s something about John Cotton Tobacco that satisfies —and 
It has been a firm favourite among dis- 


Likewise those who 


4/9 an oz, 


= ea no * 4/5 an oz. 


4/1} an oz. 
3/10 for 20 





a perfect Cigarette 
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The continued popularity of Aertex celiular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 
imitations, often loosely 
described as “‘Aertex.” But 
the real Aertex is unique. 
It has never been success- 
fully copied. You can tell 
it by this label. 


but only one 


AERTEX©2 


SE rueare ) 
FIRST FLOOR 





Genuine 
Aertex garments 
bear = label 
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NEW conecetions in 
LIGHTING &ROAD SAFETY 


. DRIVEMASTER 
X+ ROADMASTER 
 SPEEDMASTER 


3 NOW the Neu 


+ PASSMASTER 


FOG, DRIVING 
& PASS LAMPS 


Obtainable from 
GARAGES & MOTOR AGENTS, etc. 









Referring, saieias not to the strong male arm so thought- 
fully offered whilst finding one’s sea legs — but to the 
housing of a propeller shaft in a Tufnol bearing. Marine 
engineers on pl reor busi " 
please note. 


















“His Majesty” and similar craft owned 
by Thames Launches Ltd. are indeed 
well supported by the public in their 
daily services on the Thames. 
The propeller shafts of these vessels 
are also well supported in—Tufnol 
Stern Tube Bearings. Automatic- 
ally lubricated by the river 
water, the Bearings give long 
and trouble-free service with- 
out grease or oil. Furthermore, 
there is no danger of the shaft 
aeins scored by sand or grit. 
Tufnol can improve boats 
and industria! plant. 


TUFNOL~/ 











Section of a Tufnol Stern 

Bearing showing 

the grooves for water 
lubrication. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK Light in weight .. . easy to 
cn machine . . . Acid resisting . 
An ELLISON Produc Electrical insulator . . . Made 





TUFNOL LTD - PERRY BARR - BIRMINGHAM :22B_ in’ sheets, tubes, and rods. 
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“And Ransomes 
solved our 


handling 
problems” 






The “Fork 
Lift 20” 
20 - cwt. 
capacity 








Goods handling is taking 
place in your fac’ 
2-ton Electric Truck every moment of the day. 

If not efficient, it can 
senmaibeamanioemaian 
gained by other modern 

roduction methods. 

nsomes will send re- 

presentatives to ive 
advice. Remember 
somes Electric Trucks 
1-ton Truck, Eleva- are cheaper to maintain 
ting platform and run. 


Qansomes 


ELECTRIC 

















TRUCKS 
RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LIMITED 
ORWELL WORKS IPSWICH 














YOUR HEALIM AND pleasure 
— ° b A 
“; is our business « 


HE Palace Hotel offers 

% courteous service, exquisite 
accommodation, celebrated cuisine and 
an atmosphere of happy relaxation, 
Luxury indoor swimpool—music 
and dancing. Golf, tennis, squash, 
billiards, games room and the 
beauties of Derbyshire close at 
hand. Tariff from the Managing 
Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. (The 
Spa Hotel is under the same 
direction.) 











KESWICK HOTEL 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND 


This famous old Lakeland Hotel offers you 
perfect comfort, service and an exceptionally 
good table. It stands in five acres of lovely 
gardens, in an unrivalled setting in the heart 
i It is easily accessible 


of the Lake District. 
i Write for brochure, or 


by car, train or bus. 
telephone. 


KE DISTRICT Tei. 20 & 221 
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SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
\e— SAUCE MELBA 
Ts 
cet also various other Sauces, 
Pickles, Chutney and 
Fish and Meat Pastes 


SAUCE 
| |] RopesT 


n 
\. constell ow 


Dept. £, 122 Wigmore St., London, W.1. Tel : Welbeck 0035 WORWICH: BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER: GLASGOW 














TILLER 
LOmOOM. EMG. ABO 


SEAGER EVANS & C’ 
TE 01S 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
32/4 per bottle 





The filling device of the Leverless 
Swan is unique in the pen world. 
Just a split-second twist of the milled 
top at the end of the pen — and it’s 
full to the brim. Leakless, unfloodable — 
always ready to write. A precision instrument, 
in fact, made like a watch. 
Leverless 30/7 to 55/-. Lever-filling 25/8 to 36/8 (including tax). 


Eternal nibs, perfect for duplicating, extra. 
From all Stationers and Jewellers. 


NCP MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK ST., LONDON, W.1 (Administration only) 
Ss Service Depots ¢» Showrooms : 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
TRADE MARK 33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2 


Dunlop Rubber Boots 
become old friends 


BECAUSE THEY HAVE ALL THESE GOOD POINTS 





§ Seamless Latex boots cannot leak, because they are hermetically sealed in 
manufacture, 
The method of applying the seamless layer of rubber is unique. The thickness is 
progressively increased from binding to outsole, giving the greatest reinforcement 
where most needed, i.e. on the lower half of the boot. 
The resilience of the seamless upper ensures absolute comfort. 
Liquid Latex rubber retains its natural physical properties — tensile strength, 
flexibility — whilst sheet rubber is artificially compen- 
sated for losses during processing. 

§ Reinforced vamp and heelpiece give long life. 


DUNLOP 
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| Rheumatic Pain? 


TAKE A COUPLE OF 


ANADIN 


TABLETS INSTEAD! 


They work quickly and safely becaus: 
in them, Aspirin is balanced wath 
Phenacetin, Caffeine and Quinine, the 
products known to fortify and sustain the 
effects of Aspirin whilst eliminating un- 
desirable after-effects. d 


FOR SAFE AND QUICK RELIEF 








HAND TRICYCLE 
Catalogue ELECTRIC 
CARRIAGE 
Catalogue 11.U 
LONDON, W.1 








Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., (Footwear Division) Speke, Liverpool OF/MB4B * 


1/9 & 4/6 FROM: CHEMISTS 


MEGGESON & CO., LTD., LONDON, S.E.16 
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The other end of the Export drive 


Manufacturers of 
Vacuum Vessels 
to H.M. The King 





What are the chances of trade for Thermos 
products in the Union under the new 
restrictions on imports? My guess is only a 
guess: but let me support it with a factual 
background. 

My father was appointed agent for 
“ THERMOS ” in South Africa in 1927 and 
I have now taken over from him. Ours is 
a country where there is a wide demand for 
large vacuum jugs and ice-storage jars in 
addition to pint and quart flasks. Pre-war, 
Thermos faced competition from good 
quality, high-priced American products, and 
from subsidised German goods. 


The latter have now. disappeared. 


Thermos has been selling well against other 
competition. “ THERMOS” has a price 
advantage and the enormous asset of a 
famous trade mark which has been a guaran- 
tee of reliability for over forty years. 

But what now ? We have a dollar shortage, 
and a sterling shortage too. But vacuum 
products are essentials, not luxuries, in our 
climate. And, as a study of your own shops 
will tell you, Thermos goods are actually 
cheaper than most. 

In fact, if we have to decide our imports on a 
basis of highest value for lowest cost, 
Thermos must come near the top of our 


priority list ! 


Although the restrictions on purchase of vacuum flasks have 
been withdrawn since January 1949, we very much regret that 
the supply of Thermos products to the home market is still 
much below the level of demand. We believe that “‘ Report 


from South Africa” will help to explain this shortage as 
satisfactorily as possible in present circumstances. 


THERMOS (1925) LIMITED, SEYMOUR ROAD, LONDON, E.10 


A. M. Lensvelt 
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THERMOS 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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FAMILY 
TRADITION 


It is always pleasant to open 

an account for another member 

of a family whose name has been on our books for 
generations. It is still more pleasant to record that the 
number of such families is considerable. We like to 
think that this tendency to make ‘banking with the West- 
minster’ a family tradition is the outcome of the Bank’s 
constant. endeavour to make each customer, however 
small his account, feel that. he is a welcome visitor . . . 
You can prove the extent of this welcome for yourself 


by a call at any branch of the Westminster Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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* LANDMARK in the History of Whitbread’s was 
f the opening of a Bottling Stores in 1868 in 
(Poe + Worship Street, Finsbury. Until the repeal of 
==1-' the Government’s duty on glass, the bottling 
of beer had been economically impossible. 
Once established, the popularity of bottled beer rapidly 
spread and the stores were moved in 1869 to their 
present site in Gray’s Inn Road. This building had an 
interesting History, having been in turn a Bazaar, Head- 
quarters of the Irvingites—a religious sect—and Madame 
‘Tussaud’s Waxworks. In this last capacity concerts were 
given at which the audience were promised a variety of 
rich costumes, special decorations and an unequalled 
“coup d’ceil’’! 
To-day, modernised and equipped with up-to-date plant, 
it is one of 33 similar branches all over the British Isles 
engaged in bottling and distributing Whitbread’s beers. 


Este. 1742 















































The Return 
of the 
Red Ring / 
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CHARIVARIA 


FEwER people now treat each other in bars owing 
to the high price of drinks. A golf-club steward 
reports that more and more members are doing the 
nineteenth in one. 

& & 

A seaside landlady complained to the police about 
some remarks a departing holidaymaker had written in 
her visitors’-book. She objected to the lodging terms. 


& 

“The production is being 
prevented by Linnit and 
Dunfee with Michael Bent- 
hall directing.” 

Evening paper 
Who’s winning up to 
now ? 
& 


A Budapest printer 
shot an editor, and all he 
took from him was the 
equivalent of fourpence 
in our money. Still, he 
got the man’s groat all right. 


& & 
Wind Up 

“The hurricane hit Florida’s ‘gold coast’—as the wealthy 
and fashionable area is known—with such intensity that it 
ripped away the weather bureau instruments at West Palm 
Beach after registering a wind velocity of 125 miles an hour. 

The bureau guoted an unofficial report that guests reached 
155 miles an hour.”—Bristol paper 


& & 

Clergy are to be asked to give sermons on thrift 
during Hornsey’s National Savings week in October. 
It is felt that it might be advisable to take up the 
collection earlier in the service. 





“There is a great deal of fascinating detail in this 
book,” writes a reviewer. “We get an idea which plays 
of Shakespeare were popular in his own day, and 
Cesar and Cleopatra was not one of them.” Agreed; 
it was one and a half. 

B B 

“The new English Football season starts on Saturday with 

a full list of fixtures in all divisions. 


Portsmouth, last year’s champions, have a tough assignment 
in their first fixture against Portsmouth.’’—Daily paper 


That’s one you can be sure of for your pools, anyway. 


B 


An American comed- 
ian has been charged with 
attempting to choke a 
radio engineer. He is 
relying on the time- 
honoured defence that he 
was only trying out a 
new gag. 

B 

This reminds us that 
an ambulance had to be 
called at a Welsh resort 
for a holidaymaker who 
had something stuck in his throat. It turned out to 
be nothing more serious than a place-name. 

B B 

“There is no freedom in Russia. It is a classic example 
of a police state, just as Russia under the czars was a polite 
state.”—Report of political speech 
Their policemen used to be wonderful. 

B B 

A descriptive writer refers to the accusing glare of 
the traffic lights. Errand boys with sensitive consciences 
are sometimes shocked to find themselves in the red. 
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CASTLE ON THE GROUND 


Please do you think you could oblige me by putting 
this small advertisment in your magazine . 


You never know what you are going to find next 
in the post-bag addressed to this magazine. Of course 
there is nothing particularly surprising in the request 
per se. Manufacturers and other quite well-to-do people 
often write to ask whether we can oblige them in this 
way, and it is an open secret that the paper does what 
it can to meet their wishes. But requests of this kind 
are rarely sent to “the Editor” and hardly ever 
continue, as this one does:— 


I wish the advertisment to run something like this : 

“Could any Lord, Earl, Baron or any other such 

person, living in a castle or mansion, please send me 
photographs of their homes. 

My name is Warren Rex Abrahams Esq. 
in Australia and my address runs thus 

87 Wentworth Road 
Vaucluse 
Sydney 
New South Wales, Australia” 
(end of advertisment) 

I have written to “The Times,” “Kentish Herald,” 
Edinburgh Castle, Windsor Castle and Glamis Casile in 
Scotland. 

Could you please send me the address’s of other 


English papers. 


I live 


My age is only 13 years, but by the time I am 21 I 
wish to be living in England in a castle. The chances are 
slight, but I think I may have a chance don’t you ? 


I think it is almost a certainty. Years ago, in that 
section of my preparatory school magazine devoted to 
News of Old Boys, there occurred after the name of a 
boy who had recently left and would then be a year or 
so older than Warren Rex Abrahams, Esq., the signifi- 
cant entry “Enjoying life. Hopes to be a map- 
publisher.” It struck me at the time as a pretty wild 


and extravagant ambition, though I recall a momentary _ 


envy, having myself no clear-cut object in life beyond 
a tepid desire to get through Common Entrance, of 
one who had so early set. himself a definite goal. Years 
afterwards, meeting this same Old Boy, I reminded 
him of that ancient yearning, and we had a bit of a 
laugh together over it, with perhaps a shade more 
hilarity on my side than on his. ‘And what,” I asked 
him, sobering up a little, “are you actually doing now ?” 

He said he was publishing maps. 

I have never laughed since then at youth’s pursuit 
of the unattainable. Off-hand, one might be tempted 
to say that Warren Rex Abrahams Esq.’s chances of 
realizing his ambition are neither more nor less than 
those of any ordinary English boy of his age who 
expresses a desire to be an engine-driver in Australia. 
But the ordinary English boy expresses his desire and 
leaves it at that. He has no idea how to prosecute his 
cause. It does not occur to him, for instance, to write 
to the Editor of the Sydney Morning Herald... . 


Whether the Editors of The Times and the Kentish 
Herald have moved in this matter I cannot say. 
Pressure of business has prevented me from combing 
their advertisement pages in recent weeks as carefully 
as I could have wished. Assistance from Edinburgh 
and Glamis Castles cannot, I am afraid, be looked for 
with much confidence; there is that fatal phrase “I 
wish to be living in England in a castle,” and Scotsmen 
are extraordinarily touchy on details of geography. 
Windsor is the best bet. I do not see that the Con- 
stable and Governor can possibly reply that there will 
be no vacancy at the Castle by 1957. Windsor is not 
Eton. And even if, in his official capacity, the Con- 
stable feels compelled to send a somewhat shuffling and 
non-committal reply, how can the Earl of Athlone 
resist such an appeal in his private status as a Lord, 
Earl, Baron, or any other such person ? 

Let no one think, by the way, that once young 
Warren Rex Abrahams, Esq., is installed in his castle, 
he proposes to put his feet up on the machicolations 
and call it a day. My ambition, he says, is to be a writer, 
my side-lines are to be globe-trotting and journalizm. 
Here is no static antiquary, content to dream away his 
majority in the feudal past. He simply wants a 
comfortable home in some well-appointed keep, where 
he can‘ ply his pen secure from the interruptions that 
make life in Wentworth Road insupportable to a man 
of ideas, and whence, as the mood takes him, he can 
lower the drawbridge and trot about the globe. Some 
of us_may feel a touch of resentment at his airy rele- 
gation of “journalizm” to the side-lines; I fancy the 
Editerof The Times may have drawn up his knees a trifle 
at that—but basically it is a sound enough programme. 

Will any Lord, Earl, Baron or any other such 
person living in a castle or mansion, who happens to 
read this (excluding perhaps Chairmen of the National 
Coal Board) please send photographs of their homes to 
Mastet Abrahams, so that he can make a choice at his 
leisure, And will any other reader, or such person, who 
feels inclined to deride this Australian boy kindly 
consider this last extract from his letter: 

‘My class-mates think I’m a bit silly in writing to all 
these places but I say that if one wishes to get something 
one ‘has to do something. 

I say the same. So, in its quaint way, does the 
cartoon on the opposite page. H. F. EL.is 


& & 
i A DUPLEX LIFE 


Nancient verger of some local fame 

“Fn secret gambled upon dogs and horses, 
Until the Vicar heard these deeds of shame 

(Whispered from certain very private sources) 
And gave the agéd man to understand 

His lapse was inconsistent with his duties; 
Whereon the sportsman turned a withered hand 

To Darts, and soon was throwing perfect beauties. 

EpEN PHILLPOTTS 
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THE FOUNDATION STONE 


“Enough of that, boys—now use this.” 











“Edith and I are going by the early train—to avoid the crowds.” 


AH, SWEET AUSTERITY 


(The result of reading Mr. James M. Cain’s three novels in one volume, “Three of Hearts” (Hale, 10/6), 
before setting out to recount a little English episode) 


HEN I first saw her she was sitting in the cash- 

desk by the door like she’d been there all her life. 
She gave me a look as I went past, and I gave her a 
look back, and then went on into the room in back of 
the store and asked Mame who she was. 

Mame was sewing or some such thing. She said: 
“She’s the new cashier.” She bit off a thread and 
looked up at me. “Well?” 

It had been like that between us too long, and it 
was getting worse. I stood and looked through the 
window at the yard and took my time before I said 


any more. 
“What’s her name?” 
“You can ask her, can’t you?” 
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I-went back to the girl in the cash-desk and said: 
“What’s your name?” 

She looked up under foot-long eyelashes, the way 
they do. “Does it matter?” 

“T guess it don’t, at that.” 

“Belle’s my name.” Her eyelashes were thick 
enough and long enough to count, and I started in to 
count them right then, but a dame with big hips, in 
a bright blue dress, came in and wanted some candy. 

She wanted some of the fancy stuff with pink 
curlicues on it, and I could see Belle’s eyes were on the 
package when I handed it over. Then I got the scissors 
and cut the dame’s coupons out and said: “Pay at 
the desk, please.” 


PUNCH, September 7 1949 
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When the dame had gone Belle went on looking at 
the place on the shelf where I’d fetched the candy from. 
“Ts there any more of that stuff?” 

“Not without coupons. It’s hard to get.” 

“Can’t you get as much as you order?” 

“Listen, where have you been living? This is 
England, 1949. Things are scarce. Only storekeepers 
that send up a lot of coupons can get what they ask for.” 

“T go for that stuff. Will you give me some?” 

“T might.” This time I was counting her eyelashes, 
but good. “But we’ve got to find the coupons.” 

“Can I make a suggestion?” 

“If you mean Mame’s, forget it. Her scissors are 
bigger than ours. Besides, she has a needle.” 

She looked at me. “I don’t mean Mame’s. All you 
have to do is sock the next dame that comes in here 
and cut the coupons from her book while she’s out. 
Then you drag her over the way, and she wakes up 
by the door of Ratface’s store and never knows what 
hit her.” 

It sounded simple. Mame would have seen diffi- 
culties, but Mame didn’t have to be told. Isaid: ‘‘O.K. 
If you want the stuff that bad.” 

Most dames come in with their ration-books ready, 
but the next one had hers hidden some place. I socked 
her with a half-pound weight and she fell good, out of 
sight of the people on the sidewalk, but I couldn’t 
find her book. Finally Belle came out of the desk to 
help. 

“T know where it’ll be.” She pulled the dame’s 
shoe off. ‘There you are.” 

I cut the coupons out and stuffed the book back. 
I was sweating some by this time. I could see a cop 
through the glass door, but he wasn’t looking our way. 
Belle took one of the dame’s arms and I took the other 
and we dragged her across to the entrance of Ratface’s 
store. 

It was Belle who remembered to brush the shavings 
off the dame’s coat. Ratface’s stuff isn’t packed in 
shavings. 

I felt good when we got back. Belle sat in her 
desk with a little smile, eating candy, and said: “Just 
a few more like that and you’ll have enough coupons 
to order the best of everything.” 

I guess I realized then that Belle would do anything 
for that pink candy. 

So it went on for a couple of weeks, till the end of 
the ration period. Then I sent and got a load of the 
stuff and gave it all to Belle, and she ate her way 
through it like a snow-plough. They took her to 
hospital a while ago. I’ve written this since. 

Maybe it sounds funny to say so, but I knew right 
from the start the way things would turn out. I’d just 
been reading three novels by James M. Cain and I knew 
it was inexorable. This guy Cain is a pushover for 
inexorability. The way his stories end, there’s usually 
a raft of corpses and the last survivor has been sitting 
up for two days and two nights telling how it all 
happened, and then on the last page, inexorably, he 
gets his. 

Well, I hear a cop at the door right this minute. 


He'll be the one with the warrant. I timed it pretty 
well, considering I was never in a Cain story before. 
There isn’t enough blood, because I didn’t get 
around to killing Mame, or Belle either. But that’s 
austerity. RicHARD MALLETT 


B B 


THE BEE AND THE TORTOISE 


ean for honey goes the workling bee 
With loudsome zizz and boom across the lawn, 
And in his passing wryly glares at me. 
Well, should I rise before the aching dawn, 


Sir Bee, like any much-reveilléd erk, 
And toil with the devotion of a Bede? 

And would they thank me, who must read my work, 
Finding they had three times as much to read? 


See, virtuous brother, where the tortoise plods 
Unhurriedly across the daisied green; 

Six hours he meditates upon his gods, 
And one hour feeds, and sleeps for seventeen. 


So goes his day; his hours are twenty-four, 
And so are mine, Sir Bee. And have you more? 
R. P. Lister 
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gee one surmise that. any 
reader of this paper has so far 
turned a deaf ear to H.M. Min. of 
Ag. and Fish.’s exhortations to 
Lend a Hand on the Land? If so, 
he, or she, may be unacquainted 
with the quite large world of those 
who have not. 

This world is that of the 
Volunteer Agricultural Camps, which 
are dotted all over the country with 
the object of providing farmers with 
additional temporary labour. The 
labour is needed at harvest-time, in 
the widest sense of that word. That 
is to say, there is a harvest for 
onions no less than for oats; for peas, 
apples and potatoes, small fruit, 
beans, hops and sugar beet. The 
busy season on the land is thus 
not merely a brief straw-in-the-hair 
spell in late summer, but lasts from 
May to October. The camps are 
open during these six months and 
hibernate for the rest of the year. 

Who gets what out of these 
camps? The short answer is that 
many people get a great deal out of 
them, including, most obviously, the 
farmers and the volunteers. The 
farmers get the work, naturally, but 
the important and comforting thing 
is that the work that they get is 
good. Not always, perhaps, but 
usually. It requires no very high 
skill to hoe a dock or pitch a sheaf. 
A little preliminary instruction and 
demonstration by an expert, and the 
volunteer, whoever he or she may 
be, buckles to with a will, making 
up for initial unhandiness by the 
enthusiasm for the job without 
which none of them, one supposes, 


PRONG- 
PARTY 


would be there at all. Farmers seem 
to be pretty generally agreed on this 
and to welcome the shorts and 
scarves and merry chatter of the 
people from the cities—for it is from 
cities that they mostly come. 

“T’ve only one complaint to 
make, and that’s against the flat 
rate of one-and-sixpence an hour. 
I know it has to be so, but it doesn’t 
seem to me to be fair. Some of them 
are worth half a crown and some not 
worth twopence-halfpenny.” 

The farmer who thus summed 
up the situation added the opinion 
that the twopenny-halfpenny ones 
were very few, and outnumbered by 
the half-crowns. 

And what of the volunteers 
themselves? One decides, it may 
be, to spend a week of one’s holiday, 
or two, or even three, ‘‘on the land.” 
So one goes to, say, the Min.’s office 
in Oxford Street and states one’s 
preference in the matter of time and 
place. If one goes early enough— 
and some book as much as a year in 
advance—one is lueky: if not, not, 
and will have to be content with the 
best that can be offered. When the 
time comes one puts one’s most 
agricultural-seeming effects in a 
suitcase and travels, with a specially 
cheap railway-ticket, to Mayfield in 
Sussex. (It was to Mayfield, at any 
rate, that we were sent—a camp 
selected for us “at random”—and 
one can write only of what one 
knows.) 

At Mayfield, then, ‘you alight 
and are transported by lorry to 
Hadlow House, a stately requisi- 
tioned residence with room, in one 
way and another, for some forty 
“campers.” Here you are received 
as a welcome visitor by the warden, 
without either cold officialism at one 
end of the scale or back-slapping at 
the other. The friendly competence 
of the staff starts the visitor off 
very much on the right foot. 

For your bedroom, sir—tbis way 
please, to a rather comfortable 
Nissen hut, where you are one of 
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ten. You will find blankets and 
pillows and a tall locker, and 
perhaps you have brought your own 
sheets. For you, madam—upstairs, 
in a dormitory of six, or perhaps no 
more than three. 

(At first glance the ladies appear 
to have an advantage in the matter 
of comfort, for the men must walk 
a little way in the open to wash, 
while the ladies step straight into 
the bathroom. However, the men 
win in the end, for when you all 
come in at the end of a long day in 
the fields they will dart with gay 
abandon into their showers while 
the girls queue coyly and patiently 
at the bathroom door.) 

You are now shown over the 
camp (or hostel), where you will 
find a commodious recreation and 
dining-room, common to all, and 
even a ballroom. When you are all 
assembled the warden will explain 
the week’s arrangements, working 
schedules, local bus services and so 
on. To-morrow is Sunday, when you 
can go to church or the sea, or play 
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tennis, or what you will, and on 
Monday work begins. The working 
day goes like this: 

You have a fine hearty breakfast 
at seven, and at seven-thirty pile 
into lorries, carrying sandwiches and 
vacuum flask, and off to work you 
go. Two are on potatoes here, three 
“docking” there, four threshing 
somewhere else, and you are at it, 
with an hour off for the sandwiches, 
until five in the evening. Then back 
you come, tired, hungry and—by all 
the evidence — happy, shake the 
chaff and thistle-down out of your 
hair and deal faithfully with dinner 
at six and supper at eight-thirty. Of 
an evening there is usually, during 
the course of aweek, a tennis tourna- 
ment, a coach trip to the sea, a whist 
drive and a dance. These entertain- 
ments depend, however, on the 
campers themselves, whom the 
warden consults. He has call on a 
Welfare Fund, which is subsidized 
by the Min., but which is not 
enough to cover, say, both coach 
trip and dance; so it is for the 
campers to decide whether they care 
to subscribe half a crown or so to 
bolster up the funds. 

This brings us to finance. You 
will already have paid over, for 
your board and lodging for the 
week, the sum of thirty shillings. As 
against this you will receive for your 
labours the regulation wage of one- 
and-sixpence an hour. [If it rains 
there will be no work, and therefore 
no one-and-sixpence, but there it is, 
and work cannot be guaranteed. 
On the other hand, work eight hours 
a day—or more—for five days (you 
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go home on Saturday morning) and 
you show a profit of some thirty 
bob (E. & O.E.). 

There is, about the camp and in 
the fields, an atmosphere of un- 
hearty friendliness. No regimenta- 
tion. For example, the rules say 
that “On days when work is not 
possible, visitors are requested to 
vacate their sleeping quarters as 
early as possible and make use of 
the general recreation rooms, etc.” 
“Visitors are requested...” You 
may look like nothing on earth (if 
you will forgive the suggestion) in 
the daytime, but will transform 
yourself miraculously for the even- 
ing, especially if there is a dance. 
Your companions will be mostly 
from London and will be—well, in 
the hope of indicating the sort of 
people you might meet, we em- 
barked on a limited census. The 
first three girls we spoke to turned 
out to be a hairdresser’s assistant, a 
private secretary and a _ hospital 
nurse, and the first three men a 
compositor, a lecturer in physics 
and an odd-job man of riper years 
who was taking his fortnight’s 
holiday in this way for the third 
time in three years, leaving the old 
woman at home. We were told that 
we had missed an admiral. Is that 
enough to give you an idea? 

They all said they were enjoying 
themselves and liked the food—and 
so did we. Many said they might 
come again, and not a few said they 
firmly intended to. 

For you, sir, and perhaps more 
particularly for you, madam—a tip, 
a wrinkle: a preliminary course of 
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methylated spirits is the thing for 

hardening the hands against the 

blistering effects of a prong. 
Prong? Pitchfork. 
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AT THE PICTURES 


House of Strangers—The Lost People 


INCE the character portrayed by 
Epwakp G. Rosrnson is already 
dead at the opening of House of 
Strangers (Director: Joseru L. 
MANKIEWICZ) it is just a matter of 
waiting for the flashback to loom, 
and the employment of the device, 
which in this case achieves absolutely 
nothing, is one of my few complaints 
about this cleanly -direeted and 
well- acted story. Gino Monetti, 
Italian - American banker to the 
East Side poor, has four unwhole- 
some sons, three of whom take their 
revenge on their dominating father 
by forsaking him when some rather 
obscure trouble over “collateral” 
lands him in court, For the fourth 
son, Maz, our sympathies are in- 
vited because he does seven years 
for trying to bribe a juror at Gino’s 
trial; but in spite of an admiration 
for the way RicHaRp CONTE: moves 
and looks and burningly bites out 
his lines, we cannot really love him 
as much as his father does,.and are 
probably not supposed to. There is 
a finely-judged performanee by 
LuTHER ADLER as Joe, the flabbily 
malevolent brother, and the fact 
that no critic has made facetious 
reference to EpwaRD G. ROBINSON’S 
moustache must be a tribute to his 
characterization; indeed, he is not 
Mr. Rosrtyson at all, but Gino 
Monetti, florid individualist, tyran- 
nous parent, lover of food and power 


and loud music, yet with a 
softness in him that makes 
his stinging wit only half- 
consciously cruel. 


What was the matter with 
The Lost People (Director: 
BERNARD Know Es)? Here 
is a good and courageous 
theme, the heartbreaking 
plight of Europe’s embittered 
homeless; in a derelict German 
theatre, a microcosm of that 
unhappy continent, the prob- 
lems of millions are posed by a 
few representative hundreds 
waiting for long-delayed repatria- 
tion ; a young officer (DENNIS PRICE) 
exemplifies Britain, struggling in a 
decent-chappish way to help them 
and getting no co-operation what- 
soever until the bickering national- 
ities are united, by a contrivance of 
the plot, against a common peril, 
only to return to strife-‘when the 
danger is over. Why are our sym- 
pathies not stirred? Why do we 
think of Mr. Price, not “He is 
a sincere if rather boneheaded 
officer,” but “He is acting very 
well the part of a sincere if rather 
boneheaded officer’’? (I don’t think 
it’s the actor’s fault.) Why does 
the whole thing seem unconvincing ? 
I think it is probably because 
the producers, suddenly alarmed 
at their own boldness in tackling 





(House of Strangers 


For Favours Received 


Gino Monetti—Epwarp G. Rosinson; The Grateful One—ANoNYMOUS 
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(The Lost People 


Operation Thankless 
Captain Ridley—DENNIS PRICE; 


Sergeant Barnes—WILLIAM HARTNELL 


such an awesome subject, remem- 
bered the box-office and its peculiar 
tyranny and decided that while 
still making a “serious” picture 
they must aim for the best of 
both worlds by introducing senti- 
mentality, violence, big-scenes-for- 
the-stars and other elements accept- 
able in the cheaper seats. This was 
a mistake. Presented with a prob- 
lem of this magnitude we want to 
concentrate on the problem, and the 
pursuit of individual adventures (for 
instance, a boy-and-girl love-affair 
in which the parties are boy and 
girl first and displaced persons 
afterwards) only detracts from the 
strength of the whole. However, 
it was a brave try, and stupid as it 
may sound to recommend a film 
because it could have been so much 
better, that is what I do. 
Survey 

I have no room to write about 
WILEIAM PowELL, as urbane as ever 
in Take One False Step, but suffering 
from neglect on the part of the 
producers to tell him whether he is 
supposed to be funny or not. In 
north-west London CLirron WEBB’s 
Mr. Belvedere is going amusingly to 
College,.and Down to the Sea in Ships 
(reviewed 3/7/49), a sentimental 
work redeemed by much visual 
beauty, is to be seen in the south. 

Reviewing Train of Events last 
week I carelessly wrote of HAROLD 
DEARDEN when I meant Basit. My 
apologies to both gentlemen. 

J. B. Boornroyp 
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FROM THE CHINESE 


The Sweets 


ae common people 
Imagine the statesman 
Greedily enjoying 
The sweets of office. 
Myself, 
I cannot imagine 
What are the sweets of office. 
In these days 
It is difficult enough 
To manage one’s own affairs: 
Imagine the tedium 
Of managing the nation’s— 
The worry, 
The incessant toil, 
The reading of documents, 
The signing of innumerable 
letters, 
The making of orations! 
At daybreak 
He must study 
The news of the world 
And read with equanimity 
Offensive articles 
About himself 
(To which he can not reply). 
He must be at his office 
Before the cleaners 
Have departed. 
All day 
He is at the beck and call 
Of the nation. 
His wife is sick, 
His son is at the wars, 
But he must lend 
A courteous ear 
To deputations of fishermen, 
Or pedestrians, 
Or tax-payers, 
Or indignant men of business. 
He must make up his mind 
Concerning many problems 
To which, it seems, 


There is no obvious answer. 


He must pretend 
To be master 
Of many complicated affairs, 
Which, in his heart, 
He confesses are baffling. 
He must attend 
The Council of Ministers, 
Defend his expenditure 
Of public money 
And ask for more, 
Well knowing 
That Li Chang Tung 
Is eager to discomfit him. 
At the midday meal 
When common folk 


Enjoy refreshment and rest, 
He must be gracious 
At a gathering of tea-growers, 
Paint-makers, 
Or composers of music. 
The food is deplorable 
And he must deliver a speech, 
Composed by another, 
With conviction and charm 
To numerous citizens 
He has not seen before 
And does not desire 
To see again. 
Fortunate will he be 
If he does not put 
His foot 
In it 
More than once. 
From this grim feast 
He must hurry 
To the Parliament House 
And reply with courtesy 
To twenty-seven questions 
Designed to entrap him, 
And one more 
Concerning the new misfortune 
Which was announced at dawn— 
The sinking of a ship, 
The murder of an envoy, 
A flood, a fire, 
A scandal in his office. 
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Thereafter, 
Unless the gods are good, 
He must expound the new law 
And sit 
Till the moon is high 
Listening to the speeches. 
Unusually foolish, 
Of those who do not like it, 
And, even more wearisome, 
Of those who do. 
At midnight, it may be, 
He returns to his ailing wife 
To rest. 
He dreams about the new law, 
But not for long. 
An urgent messenger 
Disturbs his sleep— 
Another river 
Has broken its banks, 
A second envoy 
Has been destroyed. 
The mutineers are defiant, 
The forest-fires 
Are spreading, 
The tea-crop 
Is in danger. 
If any enjoy 
The sweets of office 
This humble person 
Does not begrudge them. 
A. P.H. 
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“7 suppose if it hadn’t been for dollar aid it 
would have fallen long ago.” 
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HAVE just been re-reading the 

speech that Sympson made when 
he was adopted three years ago as 
prospective Parliamentary candi- 
date for East Reddington, and com- 
paring it sadly with the speech he 
made last week at garden party. 
A spirit of goodwill and tolerance 
breathed through every line of his 
adoption speech. He seemed quite 
sorry that he could not approve the 
policy of the sitting Socialist M.P., 
bécause the sitting Socialist M.P. 
was such a good fellow and so sin- 
cere. One had a feeling after reading 
Sympson’s adoption speech that if 
he were to beat the Socialist at 
the General Election he (Sympson) 
would burst into tears and then go 
outside and shoot himself. 

About a month after this 
Sympson and the Socialist M.P., 
whose name is Margrave, appeared 
together on the same platform in 
support of a local charity, and it was 
quite beautiful to hear them. Mar- 
grave said that though he did not 
altogether see eye to eye with 
Sympson politically (laughter) he 
had a great respect for him per- 
sonally and was honoured to appear 
with him on the same platform. 
Sympson then spoke, giving the 
audience the impression that, except 
for the trifling fact that Margrave 


THE MONSTERS 


was a Socialist, he was just the 
type he would have chosen for his 
dearest friend. They had a drink 
together afterwards and said how 
odd it was that some politicians got 
hot under the collar and lost all 
sense of proportion, and how nice it 
was to think that the contest 
between Margrave and Sympson, 
when it came, would be so friendly 
and sporting. 

Towards the end of 1947 Mar- 
grave attacked Winston Churchill in 
the House, and Sympson wrote a 
mild letter to the local paper chiding 
Margrave. Margrave wrote a mild 
reply saying that Sympson’s only 
defect was that he was a pawn in the 
hands of bankers and capitalists. 
As the only banker Sympson knows 
(the local manager) had just refused 
him permission to increase his over- 
draft from £15 to £25 this riled 
Sympson, and at an open-air meet- 
ing the following week he referred 
to Margrave as a myrmidon of 
Stalin. 

Since then there has been a 
steady deterioration in their rela- 


tions. Margrave has gradually built 
up a picture of Sympson as a hard- 
featured plutocrat whose only object 
in life is to grind down the poor. He 
will never be really happy, Margrave 
hints, until he has robbed children of 
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school milk and school meals, torn 
the old age pension from the tremb- 
ling hands of the aged, and created 
large-scale unemployment so that 
wages can come down and Sympson 
and his friends grow fat on the 
sweat of the toiling masses, while 
sabotaging the United Nations as 
an amusing side-line. 

Sympson paints Margrave as a 
half-witted old dodderer who rushes 
about giving away the British 
Empire or planting the wrong nuts 
in the wrong places out of sheer 
devilry. Sometimes he says that 
Margrave has sold Britain to Wall 
Street, and sometimes that he is 
planning to hand it over to Stalin. 
The one single point on which he 
wholeheartedly agrees with Mar- 
grave is that Smalley, the Liberal 
candidate, by splitting the vote, is 
a traitor to democracy. Smalley 
feels for his part that Sympson’s 
estimate of Margraveis fairly correct, 
and that Margrave’s strictures on 
Sympson are, on the whole, well 
deserved. 

Monsters all three will remain 
until the General Election comes and 
the votes are counted, but when the 
result is announced they will all 
make a Cinderella-like change. The 
losers will congratulate the winner 
and say that it has been a good clean 
fight, and the winner will be almost 
overcome with emotion at the idea 
of having kept two such splendid 
fellows from Westminster. 

D. H. Barser 
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IN SARK 


BUTTERELY sat on my wrist, 
Nothing daunted: 
I asked him, with an open fist, 
What he wanted. 
“Nothing to eat,” he said. “No, 
thanks! 
Just have a talk; 
I find my food on bracken banks 
And flowery stalk. 


You look intelligent and wise; 
Then talk,” he said. 

“No more than men do butterflies 
Want only bread.” 
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“Who's in charge here?” 





THE DEATH OF A DREAM 


(“Steam-roller. 1866. A heavy locomotive engine with wide wheels used for crushing 
road-metal and levelling roads. b. fig. (collog.) A crushing power or force, 1902.”—0O.E.D.) 


i was never my dream to drive a train 
Nor to act as a world controller, 

I had set my soul on the nobler goal 
Of a Rural District roller: 

For its hey to be up betimes, my lad, 
And list to the hedge bird’s carol 

And a crank to wind and a road to grind 
And the tar running out of the barrel. 


It’s hey to be up with the lark, my lad, 
And one good fellow-toiler 

And a flag to guard, and a way well barred 
And a head of steam in the boiler; 

For who would care to fly through the air 
Or to cleave the waves asunder 

When to and fro he could loudly go 
To the sound of his own sweet thunder? 


The books I left to the cleverer boys 
And the aim at wealth or station, 
For a rolling life has its own sweet joys 

And a time for contemplation; 


I longed to be prince of a world of flints 
And lord of a pitch-black runnel 

And a stoked-up fire and a word from squire 
And the sparks flying out of my funnel. 


But to-day I have seen a terrible sight 
In the gloom of a mist-dark. dawning 

That ground the stones with the same old groans 
And the same. old bed-top awning, 

And the crest of Kent in the forefront went, 
But it could not be forgiven— 

It had spoilt the fame of an ancient name 
For the thing was petrol-driven. 


Solemn and strong it rolled along 
With a grave and ponderous motion, 
And little it cared as it slowly fared 
It had lost a heart’s devotion; 
For many a changing chance I’ve seen 
And time is a great consoler, 
But I cannot be friends with gasolene 
In a Rural District roller. EVoE 
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TWENTY-ONE WITH THE FIFTY-THIRD 


— picture of the poet Housman 
that emerges from sympathetic 
reading of “The Shropshire Lad” 
and the “Last Poems”’ must always 
show him surrounded by soldiers of 
the K.S.L.I. The regiment is only 
specified once (in the very first poem), 
but it must certainly have been to 
the Fifty-third, the only regular 
Shropshire regiment, that those 
Shropshire lads the poet knew and 
loved so well departed when the 
village grew tired of their constantly 
knifing their friends and betraying 
their friends’ sweethearts. 

Now I am very fond of the 
K.S.L.I. myself, and their recent 
tours of guard duty both at Buck- 
ingham Palace and Windsor must 
have won them a host of new friends; 
but all the same I can’t help wonder- 
ing how they got on with the poet. 
None of those I met in my local 
while they were stationed at Chelsea 
Barracks had so much as attempted 
suicide; or if they had, they were 
very reticent about it. In the com- 
pany of a donnish professor of the 
classics who wrote poetry (“Coo, 
poitry? Go on!”’) what did they find 
to talk about ? 


This problem must have stimu- 
lated the -imagination of many 
critics before. No Royal Army 
Education. Corps existed in the 
*nineties, and there is evidence to 
show that the soldiers did not take 
kindly to Housman’s verse (“it 
gives a chap the bellyache’’). Poet 
and private seem to have shared an 
interest in beer, but as a topic of 
conversation beer soon wears as thin 
as, alas, it nowadays tastes. A very 
few minutes of the poet’s favourite 
memento mori manner would have 
provoked a polite but chilly “Well, 
sir, got to be gettin’ back now, sir. 
On guard to-morrow.” It is unlikely 
that the poet’s attempts to enter 
into their interests came to much: 

““Been—er—been playing much 
football lately ?”’ 

“Yessir.” 

“Twice a week the winter 
thorough, eh?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Good game, football. 
you out of yourself.” 


Takes 


“Yessir.” 

“Fights sorrow for your soul, if 
you see what I mean.” 

“Yessir. Got to be gettin’ back 
now, sir. On guard to-morrow.” 

Well, what did they talk about ? 
I think I know, and indeed to 
anyone with a fair knowledge of the 
poems the answer is as plain as can 
be. They played pontoon. 


Pontoon, for the benefit of those 
who do not know it, is the barrack- 
room name of the card game more 
refined folk call vingt-et-un. The 
object is to build up a score of 
twenty-one or as near as possible to 
twenty-one without exceeding it. 
Now, throughout his verse Housman 


is obsessed with the number twenost 
one and those around it. The mty- 
obvious example is in the thirteenth 
poem of “The Shropshire Lad”’: 
When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard a wise man say 
Give crowns and pounds and 
guineas 
But not your heart away— 
and then at the end of the second 
stanza: 
"Tis paid with sighs a plenty 
And sold for endless rue. 
And I am two and twenty, 
And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true. 
Now the overt meaning of that 
poem is that if you enter into an 
affaire at twenty-one you will suffer 





“Of course, the really testing time will come when you get out 
of your depth.” 
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at twenty-two. But this is not very 
sound, even for the ignorant redcoat 
of the ‘nineties. You are a “major” at 
twenty-one, and as liable for breach 
of promise as if you were thirty-one. 
Had Housman drawn his line at 
twenty we should have understood. 
Clearly there is an esoteric meaning 
in the poem. 


Well, it is not hard. The poet 
held three cards which, by counting 
the ace (of hearts, presumably) as 
eleven, totalled twenty-one. Now, 
the ace may also count one, so it 
was possible for Housman to take 
two more cards and get “five and 
under,” which: would entitle him to 
a bonus. Giving away the advan- 
tage of his heart, he took the extra 
cards; and they brought his score to 
twenty-two. 


Just as clear a reference to the 
game is made in the thirty-fifth of 
the “Last Poems,” where Housman, 
versifying the very words he might 


well have heard in a barrack-room, 
says: 


To think that two and two make four 
And neither five nor three 

The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ’tis like to be. 


The thought here hardly needs 
elucidation. The poet’s hand again 
totalled twenty-one. The Shrop- 
shire lad who held the bank had 
turned up three cards, including a 
two, which made nineteen. Seeing 
the gleam in the poet’s eye (Hous- 
man speaks somewhere of the 
“almost continuous excitement” 
with which he was visited at the 
time), the soldier wisely decided not 
to pay twenties and over, but to take 
another card. It was a two. Had 
two and two made five he would 
have been “bust”; had they made 
three he would have had to pay 
twenty-ones. But they make 
neither; and the bank won. 

Other references to the game 
are more guarded. Housman seems 
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to have been reckless over “twist- 
ing” when he already held a fair 
hand, though he was philosophical 
about his losses; “Oh ay,” he says in 
number nine of “Last Poems,” “but 
then we shall be twenty-four”; and 
again in “More Poems” at, sig- 
nificantly, number twenty - one, 
“worse to fear had I than here at 
four-and-twenty to lay me down 
and die” (a typically Housmanesque 
metaphor). The lad who “heard the 
stroke of eight and not the stroke of 
nine” had probably suffered no 
worse calamity than to miss vingt- 
et-un by one point. 

It has been suggested that the 
game was really poker, on the 
strength of such lines as “no pair of 
kings our mothers bore.” But a pair 
of kings at poker is unremarkable; 
whereas at pontoon you can split 
them into two hands and perhaps 
get a “natural” on each. Housman 
records, in fact, an unsuccessful 
attempt to do so in his translation 
of some lines from A%schylus’s 
“Septem Contra Thebas”—“twin 
fallen kings, twin perished hopes to 
mourn.” It is plain from that 
that the kings should be regarded 
as severally capable of bringing 
fortune, i.e., as “split.” 


It is sad to record that the poet 
did so badly at the game. “Little is 
the luck I’ve had,” he says; and 
again, “For so the game is ended 
that should not have begun.” At 
times there is a hint that he was 
even financially embarrassed: “The 
young man feels his pockets and 
wonders what’s to pay.” Perhaps 
his willingness to lose continuously 
and still go on playing explains why 
he was so very popular with the 
lads of the Fifty-third. 

B. A. Youne 


& & 


Alpine Lament 
H, let them rave at Richard’s 
russet skin! 
I, whose anemic knees dispel 
emotion, 
Hung by an ear a mile above 
the inn 
Where Richard lolled and patted 
on his lotion. 
DantEL PETTIWARD 
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“T do wish Professor Frisbee would take the game seriously.” 


SCHOTTISCHE 
: [See Keats’s “There was a naughty boy... ”] 
HERE was an arty boy, That a puddle was a dub, 
And an arty boy was he, That an archway was a pend, 
He ran away to Scotland That a rain-spout was a rhone, 
The Festival to see; That a vest was a semmit, 
Then he found That a lump was a dad, 
That a chinamey was a lum, That a husband was a man, 
That a cupboard was a press, That a little-finger was a pinkie, 
That a basin was a bowl, That an auction-sale was a roup, 
That a meat-dish was an ashet, That a scarecrow was a tattie-bogle, 


That a leg of mutton was a gigot, That a turkey was a bubbly-jock, 
267 








Etcetera, etcetera; 

So he stood in his shoes and he 
wondered 

He wondered, 

And very soon he came 

To the conclusion that when Keats 

Implied that things were just the 
same 

As in England 

He blundered. 
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CCORDING to the rune, one 
should go down to Kew in lilac- 
time, in lilac-time (it isn’t far from 
London). I went, on the word of a 
notice outside the Victoria Gate, in 
kniphofia-time, and hurried with 
decent speed to the door of House 15 
to see the excitement outside it; a 
sheaf, it appeared to me, of tall 
red-hot pokers, pliant-stalked, that 
needed only a string or two of 
sausages and a harlequinade clown. 
There were other appointments 
to view: the pink-and-white flower- 
ing crinums around the Palm House, 
and Magnolia grandiflora on the 
wall of Museum Number One, so I 
examined the map—you are lost 
without a map at Kew, and, as often 
as not, with it—and set off across 
the three hundred cosmopolitan 
acres. Kew appeals to me not merely 
because it is one of the largest 
Botanic Gardens in the world, - but 
also because it labels its trees, 
flowers, and shrubs in the most 
accommodating fashion, and—ex- 
cept in certain places—trusts you, 
for your modest penny, with the 
freedom of the grass. This being a 
sunny day in late August, the 
tawny grass at the centre Was well 
populated. But there were also, 
within bowshot, retired glades where 
anti-social botanists could hide 
themselvesand practise their curious 
rites undisturbed by the ignorant 
masses. 
At Kew, if you are gregarious, 
you make for the brink of the Pond. 


Gardens 


On the water a pair of black swans 
move about, looking like mobile 
Western Australian stamps. Across 
the way is a polychromatic clot of 
dahlias. On the left a Weeping 
Cherry—which is charted on the 
map—hangs above the water its 
strands of green hair. Near the Pond 
are seats where you can rest and 
wonder enviously why some folk are 
born gardeners and some are not. 
Obviously at Kew they are all green- 
thumbed. One of the gardeners has 
merely to look at a bed—say, the 
big ones in front of the Palm House 
—and begonias and pelargoniums 
will spring in a rosy flare. And think 
what they have done with the Palm 
House itself. Owners of suburban 
conservatories should not go there: 
it depresses them and they are last 
seen gibbering between the boles. 

I have not even the most modest 
greenhouse, so I went boldly up to 
the door. The glass of this crystal 
palace sparkles in silver. Beyond it 
you can see, dimly, flourishes, frets, 
coils, and festoons of green. From 
the outside the place looks inflated, 
with a barrage-balloon rotundity: 
prick it, and it must surely vanish 
with a loud pop. 

Authorities say that the glass- 
house is 362 feet long, 100 feet 
broad, and 66 feet high. Not far 
within it there are seats for people 
who, having penetrated twenty feet 
into the jungle airs, can sit and 
watch more active folk looking 
keenly about them and crying 
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merrily: “Ah! Surely that is 
Synechanthus fibrosus from Guate- 
mala!” It is a glorious tamed jungle. 
If only the Zoo would co-operate and 
lend a cargo of parrots and a. wagon- 
load, or wilderness, of monkeys, the 
picture would be complete. I wanted 
to rise above it and peer through the 
palm-tops; but this afternoon the 
skeleton spiral staircases were not 
in use, and I could only move out 
moodily, noticing on the way a 
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modest label that said: ‘Unknown 
Tree (red fruits).” 

Outside the south-western 
facade of the Palm House is as good 
a place as any to read your map. 
As you look down the Syon Vista 
towards the Thames, or, possibly, 
down the Pagoda Vista towards the 
Old Deer Park, you can reflect that 
two hundred years ago there was 
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merely a small exotic garden, 
founded by Lord Capel, and later 
to be extended by the widow of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, and King 
George the Third. There were only 
eleven acres when in 1840 the 
Garden became a national establish- 
ment under Sir William Hooker. 
Dutiful thoughts; but probably, 
alas, your attention will stray. I 
found myself expecting to hear 
Toby, Andrew, and Fabian laughing 
themselves into stitches behind the 
clipped rows of the Italian Garden. 

When the mind wanders like this 
at Kew, something is plainly wrong. 
Mr. Punch’s Artist and myself went 
among the ash-groves in quest of the 
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Azalea Garden which had been 
reported by explorers within living 
memory. Failing to find it after 
much beating about the bush, we 
took a wide cast sou’-sou’-westward 
towards the water-lily pond, a still, 
green leafy pool with glints of gold. 
Soon, down Cedar Vista, we were at 
Chambers’s Chinese Pagoda (1761) 
which some would dismiss as a comic 
period piece. I still find it dramatic 
with its oddly-poised, towering, ten 
storeys, and I do not regret the 
eighty shining dragons, bearing 
bells in their mouths and covered 
with coloured glass, that adorned it 
in Chambers’s day. There is indeed 
no finer pagoda in or near London. 

The Temperate House, farther 
up Pagoda Vista, covers three- 
quarters of an acre. It is less excit- 
ing, less jungly, than the Palm 
House, Even so, it can be pleasant 
enough to stand under something 
in creaming clusters from Brazil and 
to look away down colour-washed 
avenues of lilac and mauve and 
purple, lemon and bright green, into 
a world of frond and feather, spire 
and cluster and billow, under a 
soaring glass roof. 

It was nearly time to go, and 
I realized with shame that I 
had not covered Kew properly, 
map-square by map-square. But 
then, so few people do. It is a 
question of spotting what you can 
and marking off your spoils. You 
may find the Dutch House, or Kew 
Palace, and yet miss the Turkey 
Oaks. You may devote hours to 
hunting out the: stray temples— 
King William’s,. the Temple of 
£olus, and so forth—but if you do 
you will probably overlook the 
Catalpa, the Sequoia, and even 





Zelkova (who should surely be dan- 
cing in Giselle). It is probably best, 
unless you are a botanist to the root, 
to enter Kew with no fixed plan, 
just like the small boy in front of us 
with the large india-rubber ball. I 
am sure he could not have distin- 
guished the Berberis Dell from the 
Hardy Fernery, or known what to 
say had he met a Juniper or a Per- 
simmon. No matter. He was enjoy- 
ing himself without question in an 
uncommonly fine park that had 
managed to disguise its scientific 
uses; and that is the way to get the 
best from Kew, whether in or out of 
lilac-time. 

By now, having missed the 
South African Succulent House and 
merely goggled at the great flagstaff, 
a spar of Douglas Fir from British 
Columbia, I was back by the 
Victoria Gate where customers still 
poured in on their way to the 
Hydrangea paniculata near the 
Japanese Gateway, and kniphofias 
in flower outside the door of House 
15. Two women pressed out before 
me through a clanking turnstile. 
“T always do like coming to Kew,” 
said the first. with some exuberance. 
“Tt’s so very English.” On the 
whole, I saw what she meant. 

J. C.. TREWIN 


















NY fool can start a car, if it 

happens to be a good car. But 

it takes a soldier to prevent a car 

from starting. Let me quote the 

relevant section from the manual of 
military training. 

“On the command ‘ON E’ port the 
potato from the carry to the ready 
position. On the command ‘TWO’ 
insert the potato in the exhaust pipe. 
On the command ‘THREE’ retire 
immediately.” 

This would have been a useful 
piece of knowledge if ever I had been 
near enough to the enemy to bring 
my potato into action. As it was, 
like every well-trained soldier, I 
carried my potato throughout the 
campaigns: and on Victory Day I 
roasted it. 

This explanation is for the 
benefit of posterity, who will be 
propelled not by the internal com- 
bustion engine but by hot air and 
atomic piles, and who will not 
understand the point of the story. 

Last week I sold my motor-cycle. 
To sell such an unsaleable article as 
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“We're pretty central here, hardly five minutes’ walk from the Equator.” 


EXHAUST PIPE DREAMS 


my motor-cycle is a feat much 
beyond the limits of the normal 
(my) intelligence. The credit belongs 
elsewhere. 

My wife never liked it. There 
was a curious incident in my court- 
ing days. I planned to take her to 
the theatre on the pillion. But the 
engine would not start and I had to 
hire a most expensive taxicab. It is 
hard to believe that the wiles of 
woman extend so far. Exhaust 
pipes are essentially within the mas- 
culine sphere, but . . . now I have 
my doubts. 

When we were married she in- 
sisted that we should sell it. But I 
held out. A man clings to the relics 
of his former glory. However, one 
night I was delivering a homily, 
much in the manner of my father, on 
the need for an aggressive approach 
to the problems of life. 

“Straitened circumstances,” I 
was saying, “are an occasion not for 
decreased spending but for in- 
creased effort. When the time comes 
to tell oneself to do without the last 
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pint of beer or to leave unsmoked 
the last packet of cigarettes, then 
the man who is a man will drink the 
last pint and smoke the last twenty 
with a flourish of defiance, and then 
he will set about increasing his in- 
come. Ask yourself, not ‘Can I 
afford it?’ but ‘Do I want it?’ And 
the way to get more money is not 
to say ‘What can I sell?’ like any 
penurious undergraduate, but rather 
to cast around and use—misuse, if 
you like—whatever little talents...” 

“Then let’s do it,” she broke in. 
“Let’s misuse your talents. Now, 
your talents...” 

She took a sheet of paper and a 
pencil to enumerate my talents. 

That was how we decided to sell 
my motor-cycle. 

We took it to the village garage 
and it stood beside the road, 
labelled : 


“For SALE. CoLLEcToR’s PIECE. 
Rive Away. £50.” 


And there it might have stayed 
until time and the elements caused 
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it to fall apart, had there not been a 

by-election. I had been at school 
with one of the candidates. He in- 
vited himself to lunch on his way to 
address a meeting over at Dolly- 
wash. Bingo Warner, he was called. 
Even his best friends never liked 
him. People used to say ‘“He’s not 
a bad chap really.” He always re- 
minded me of the old Mfulu proverb: 
“Unkulunkulu keeps his mouth 
shut and is thought a fool. Ndoke 
opens his and leaves no doubt about 
it.” You had to know Bingo well if 
you were to like him. And then you 
might not. 

Mary did not take to him. He 
opened with a few tactless remarks 
about the importance of good cook- 
ing. Then he gave us his opinion of 
our furniture. With one thing and 
another, by the time the sweet was 
on the table the light of battle was 
kindled in Mary’s eye and I began 
to fear for him. She was a long time 
making coffee in the kitchen. But 
when he drank it and remained 
normal I decided that she must have 
been more than usually forbearing 
on that day. It was a relief to see 
him rise to leave—still sound in 
limb. His weight had never allowed 
his wind to be anything but poor. 

Outside, his car would not start. 

“Curious,” he said. ‘‘Never 
happened _ before.” 

I lifted the bonnet and together 
we peered and prodded at the engine. 
There seemed to be nothing wrong. 
We fiddled for a time in a hopeful 
way, until he began to panic. 

“TI must be at the meeting in 
half an hour. Is there a taxi?” 

But there are no taxis in our 
village. 

“There’s a bus at six, dear 
Bingo,” said Mary. 

He ground his teeth. 

“Then I’ll ring Dollywash for a 
taxi.” 

“No use,” said Mary happily. 
“Tt couldn’t get out and back in 
time.” 

“Oh, dear! And Lord Hottem is 
coming. What shall I do?” 

“There’s a motor-cycle for sale 
at the garage,” suggested Mary. 
“You could make it on that.” 

And so he made it on the motor- 
eycle. 

And he made it in more senses 








than one. He surprised the pundits 
by winning the election. 

“Mr. Warner,” said the political 
correspondent of Dollywash Adver- 
tiser, “won this election because he 
proved himself a master of the 
technique of popular appeal. The 
candidate for the people’s party 
arrived in a large and opulent car. 
Mr. Warner, who represents that 
party which, according to its op- 
ponents, stands for the forces of 
reaction and privilege, arrived on a 
motor-cycle which must be as old as 
himself. He told his audience that 
he had fallen off twice. But it took 
more than that to stop him. The 
electors found themselves unable to 





young man, in whom are so evidently 
combined that spirit of thrift and 
economy of which our country 
stands so much in need, and that 
bull-dog determination in the face 
of adversity which has for so long 
been the hallmark of the proud 
Briton.” 

I read this out to Mary. She 
thought for a moment. Then she 
said “The ill-wind has been working 
overtime.” 

Before I could decipher this 
cryptic remark she added, with the 
light of childlike innocence in her 
blue eyes: ‘Potatoes may be 
awfully dull. But they’re useful.” 
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resist the appeal of this admirable 
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A COMPLAINT AGAINST COOKS 


HERE are consolations in being 

poor. I discovered one while 
dining with some rich friends. The 
conversation turned, as it so often 
does, to food; I asked my hostess if 
she discerned any improvement in 
the taste of vegetables when cooked 
in a pressure cooker. She answered 
that she hadn’t got one and, struck 
by my consternation, went on to 
explain why. . 

It seemed that my friend had 
seen them demonstrated in a store, 
and thinking that it might relieve 
cook of some of her burden had 
taken one home to her. Her cook 
was by no means pleased; on the 
contrary, she took it as a direct 
affront. There was a rather painful 
scene during which she had cried 
bitterly, explaining between sobs 
that while she had her strength she 
would do as her mother had done 
before her, and that she was sorry if 


it was thought she was getting past 
her work. My friend had much ado 
to stop her packing her bags then 
and there. 

From inquiries made since it 
appears that my friend’s cook is not 
alone in her distrust of new things 
and her rejection in particular of 
pressure cookers; it seems to be 
characteristic of cooks as a class. 
And indeed there is something 
about cooks, something stout and 
motherly, which indicates a strict 
conservatism ; you cannot imagine a 
cook making a fiery political speech 
on a Left-wing soap-box, can you ? 
Nevertheless the refusal of cooks to 
adapt themselves to changing con- 
ditions is not without its serious 
side; the dinosaur and ichthyosaurus 
refused to adapt themselves too, and 
we all know what happened to them. 

















There is in all of us a certain 
amount of conservatism in this 
matter of cooking. A small boy 
camping out would not give a 
farthing for the finest pressure 
cooker in the world; he wants an 
open fire, a couple of bricks, and an 
iron pot. You have only to watch a 
family picnicking, observing with 
what content the father boils water 
over a spirit stove, to know that for 
two pins he too would light a fire. 

Old-fashioned ways. of cooking 
have a potency hard to resist. When 
I read, in Mary Rose, of the Scottish 
way of cooking trout—by wrapping 
them in newspaper, soaking the 
bundle in water and throwing it on 
the fire until the paper begins to 
burn—I gave my wife a terrible 







































































“We've no television, but we can see Alexandra Palace from here.” 
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time cooking herrings by this means; 
the house was filled with reeking 
smoke and flecks of burned paper; 
and I have never been able to get 
out of my head that chapter in Mr. 
Adrian Bell’s Silver Ley in which he 
relates how his family baked bread 
in a genuine brick oven. 

At the same time I have an 
incurable passion for gadgets; we 
have in our kitchen so many 
types of pressure cooker, mincer, 
egg-beater, potato-masher, that the 
walls resemble the inside of a sub- 
marine. Does this indicate in- 
stability of purpose? I don’t think 
so. My mind separates the gadget 
from the fire. I like old-fashioned 
fires, yet I like to use the newest 
types of cooker on them. In this 
way, it seems to me, I have the best 
of two worlds: man’s ingenuity is 
allied to the eternal flame. 

I suspect that this reasoning— 
or something like it—is implicit in 
the ready sale that gadgets of all 
kinds command, and is responsible 
for the presence of pressure cookers 
in all households except those which 
employ cooks. 

Which prompts the question: 
Is this demand good or bad for us ? 
Does it reflect the highest or the 
lowest in human endeavour? If a 
cook could bring herself to discuss 
such matters she would certainly 
say that the demand was rooted in 
the slack materialism of the age, 
which expected much in return for 
little and was always seeking new 
and less troublesome ways of 
looking after itself. 


There is some reason in such an 
argument; it would be easy to find 
sociologists stoutly upholding cooks. 
But it won’t do. It collapses when 
examined beside anyone’s experi- 
ence of gadgets. I am not now 
thinking of pressure cookers; these 
can cause unpleasantness, as I dis- 
covered when, having disobeyed the 
instructions to decrease pressure 
before removing the lid, I was justly 
punished by a shower of potatoes 
exploding into my face; but pressure 
cookers if operated with moderate 
cunning will well repay your trouble. 

But there are many devices 
which betray their purchasers regu- 
larly, like the vegetable shredder I 
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“But why keep kicking against the inevitable? Sooner or later 


you'll have to sell out.” 


bought at a local exhibition. devoted 
to the lightening of labour in the 
home. The young lady demonstrat- 
ing it said to me: “Why not take 
one home to your cook and watch 
her smile when she finds her work 
halved?” Knowing what I know, 
it was I who smiled; nevertheless I 
bought one; it was flattering to be 
taken for a man who could employ a 
cook, and, moreover, I was mesmer- 
ized by the little piles of shredded 
vegetables that grew beneath the 
demonstrator’s flying fingers. 

I arrived home just as my wife 
was about to shred a cabbage in the 
old, laborious way, with a sharp 
knife. “Hold it!” I shouted. 

The ensuing mélée marked prob- 
ably the first occasion in human 
history when two grown persons 
had been obliged to unite their 
strength in order to shred a cabbage. 
It had looked, in the demonstrator’s 
hands, the easiest thing to operate 
under the sun; it has occurred to me 
since that her model was not perhaps 
a standard type; there are some 
wicked people in the world. 


I have related the incident to 
show that a passion for gadgets is 
not necessarily concerned with try- 
ing to get much for little. Nothing 
could have given me more trouble 
than the shredder, unless it was the 
new type of window-cleaner which 
ground grooves in every pane it 
touched, or the patent kettle 
which blew up. Yet I was only 
temporarily turned against gadgets. 
I am sure I shall buy the next that 
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comes along (as a matter of fact I 
have my eye on an egg-cooker 
which costs two and a half guineas 
and imparts to eggs a flavour that, 
say the advertisements, is out of 
this world). 

I prefer to think therefore that 
the passion is very far from a vice; 
victims of it show, for one thing, 
resolution and courage. But they 
also express one of man’s noblest 
attributes—his divine curiosity. 

If we were all as cautious as 
cooks we should never have got 
anywhere. It was curiosity that 
brought us down from trees to find 
out what it was like on the ground. 
The man who discovered fire was 
curious to know what would happen 
if he struck two sharp stones to- 
gether; curiosity built the first roads, 
bridges, boats, devised chimneys, 
shoes, braces and safety-pins. Men 
had ideas and tested them, to see if 
they worked. They are still doing 
so, in spite of all the cooks in the 
world. 

And I am thankful that I am 
not, at present, rich. It would 
grieve me to know that there were 
new things being devised, and that 
I could not use them because my 
cook would be upset. 


8 B 


‘‘A Bristol cobbler used to play the 
piano in public houses at night, reading 
Roman law while repairing shoes. In 
due course he became the most sought- 
after lawyer in Bristol.” 

Letter in “Daily Mail” 
But not, perhaps, the most sought- 
after pianist. 
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The Cocktail Party—The Man in the Raincoat—The Gentle Shepherd—The Saxon Saint—The Thrie Estaites 


i. the two main plays at the 
Edinburgh Festival the con- 
science is so thoroughly dredged that 
even the most self-righteous can 
hardly escape a little personal heart- 
searching. Mr. T.S. Exror calls The 
Cocktail Party a comedy, although 
the only charactér for 
whom we can feel more 
than a _ laboratory 
affection is crucified, 
and eaten, dying, by 
ants. It shows a 
marked departure from 
his other work for the 
theatre in that its 
shape is conventionally 
modern, and its people, 
with two .exceptions, 
trivial and _ worldly; 
only in language and 
treatment is its author- 
ship revealed. 

The foundation is 
the ordinary West End 
quadrilateral, a couple 
making a poor thing 
of marriage, a mistress 
and a lover; but the action of the 
play, which begins and ends with a 
rather stilted cocktail party relieved 
by insistent irruptions of almost 
Aldwych farce, is controlled by a 
mysterious stranger whom we take 
in the first act to be a sort of apostle 
in plain clothes but who turns out 
in the second to be a novel Harley 
Street psychiatrist charging no fees 
and sending his patients away with 





(The Man in the Raincoat 


Three ’s Company 
Philip Jessup—Mr. GEoRGE CouLouRIs; 
Mr. Justice Moy—Mr. ALAN WHEATLEY; 
Helen—Miss Mary E.tis 





an Old Testament blessing. By 


what I think might be called 
Christian shock-therapy he exposes 
the egotism of the husband and the 
wife, persuading them, not very 
convincingly, to try again, and in 
what seemed to me by far the best 





(The Cocktail Party 


Mild and Bitter 


An Unidentified Guest—Mr. ALEC GUINNESS 
Edward Chamberlayne—Mr. Rosert FLEMYNG 


scene in the play he prescribes for the 
unhappy mistress the way of the 
spirit. After she has gone he is 
joined, to our astonishment, by the 
two silliest characters, an elderly 
Society rattle and a Mayfair 
buffoon, and all three drink a 
solemn ritual libation to her impend- 
ing equatorial agonies. So well 
written is the part of the doctor and 
so well, in spite of a retired German 
sergeant-major’s wig, is it played by 
Mr. ALEc Guinness that I found no 
difficulty in accepting him as, in 
whatever measure, a secret agent 
of Heaven; but that he should be 
allotted such curious partners in 
this missionary cabal, both endowed 
with prevision, is perplexing. 

The presentation is entirely 
realistic, and adroitly so, and the 
verse is so elastic-sided that it need 
trouble no one, though on occasion 
its thought is somewhat intricate 
for the theatre. It lends an under- 
current of rhythm to some fine 
speeches, but at the same time its 
austere avoidance of colloquial 
“don’ts” and “haven’ts” is uncom- 
fortable in such a circle. This is 
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particularly noticeable with Mr. 
Rospert FLEemMyne, who plays the 
husband on a sustained note of 
unemotional staccato. Miss IRENE 
WorrtH gives a beautiful perform- 
ance as the Mayfair girl with 
aspirations, Miss UrsuLa JEANS 
neatly sketches the 
stupid and selfish wife, 
Miss CaTHLEEN NEs- 
BITT rattles entertain- 
ingly, and the lover 
and the buffoon are 
taken agreeably by 
Mr. DonaLp Houston 
and Mr. ERNEST 
CLiaRK. The whole 
production has been 
more than ordinarily 
polished by Mr. E. 
MarTIN Browne. 

My main impres- 
sion of this play is that 
it says less than its 
complexity would at 
first suggest, and that 
its human roots are 
very slender. There 
have already been a number of 
interesting interpretations of Mr. 
ELioT’s message. The emphasis on 
sacrifice is clear, but not so com- 
prehensible is the doctor’s view that 
a mediocre marriage is good enough 
in a messed-up world, and that since 
we cannot be expected to see much 
farther than the end of our own 
noses we cannot be held responsible 
for what goes on beyond that area. 


If Mr. Eliot tends to be obscure, 
Mr. Peter Usttnov is almost pain- 
fully lucid in The Man in the Rain- 
coat, where three unpleasant and 
incredible characters savage each 
other to an emotional standstill over 
ground every scrap of which we 
come to know backwards. There is 
a neurotic judge (who wouldn’t 
have stood up to his first year at the 
Bar), haunted by a doubtful hanging 
for which, after all, a jury must have 
been chiefly responsible; his self- 
centred and unfaithful wife, and her 


’ ex-lover, who calls himself her con- 


science although she is obviously 
constructed of the purest gutta- 
percha. These three taunt each other 
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“The Gentle Shepherd” 


abominably, in a kind of melo-’ 
dramatic vacuum, while an arthritic: 


butler comments sardonically, as 
well he might, and a menacing 
stranger lurks in the rain outside. 
When at last the stranger breaks in 
he proves to be the real murderer, 
stricken with remorse. The judge 
dies of grief, the lover goes off to 
shoot himself (he writes for a Left- 
wing paper) and the wife remains— 
glassy-eyed, but not, if I read her 
rightly, for very long. An uncertain 
tension develops ix the first half, but 
is lost long before the end. Mr. ALAN 
WHEATLEY, a good and sensitive 
actor, neither looks nor sounds like 
a judge, Miss Mary EL.ts does what 
she can for an unrewarding char- 
acter, and the most effective of the 


three is Mr. GEorGE CoULOURIS as 
the lover. 


Tottering a little from these 
adventures, we found delightful 
refreshment in The Gentle Shepherd, 
an eighteenth-century pastoral by 
ALLAN Ramsay, knocked into shape 
by Mr. RoBert Kemp and produced, 
on a tiny apron-stage at midnight 
in a fitting hall, by Mr. Tyrone 
GUTHRIE in his happiest manner. 
The entry of six powdered footmen 
carrying silver candelabra is a sight 
to be remembered; a harpsichord, 
four wood-winds and several ex- 
cellent voices do charming justice 
to Mr. Cepric THorPE DavIE’s 
music; and, dressed as at the end of 
the period, a vigorous cast gives 
life to the simple humours of 
arcadian love and to the rich 
feudal snobbery of a novelette. It 
is all very light and exquisitely 
graceful, and just the special treat 
a Festival should offer. 


Across the Forth Bridge in the 
town of Malcolm Canmore (and, of 
course, of Carnegie) we also saw a 
new play, The Saxon Saint, by Mr. 
RosBert Kemp, admirably acted in 
the splendid shades of Dunfermline 
Abbey. By native critics it is said 










“The Saxon Saint” 


to distort the character of Queen 
Margaret, who is certainly shown to 
be a singularly uncompromising 
woman, but it is more dramatic 
than the common run of episodic 
historicals and the dresses are lovely. 
And to wind up a Festival that has 
plenty of variety we visited again T'he 
Thrie Estaites, which proved in every 
way as exciting and outrageous as 
it appeared to us last year, and is 
still housed large-mindedly in the 
Assembly Hall of the Church. of 
Scotland. Eric KEown 


Recommended 

Tue Lapy’s Not ror Burnrinc— 
Globe—Witty comedy by a poet. 

Tue Hetmress — Haymar'et — From 
Henry James’ story, very well staged. 

THe Mate Anrmat—New—Riotous 
Thurber. 


BALLADE OF INHIBITED ACHIEVEMENT 


7 path for some is roses all the way, 
At every step they hear the plaudits roar; 

They solve the crossword every blasted day, 

They always make a mentionable score. 

With me the flame but flickers, and ’tis o’er: 
The flashing pan becomes a mouldy sieve, 

The vision fades, the gambit works no more. 
My splendid hours are not repetitive. 


Bright was the blooming of my distant May, 


War; 


door. 


And rich the promise that I gave of yore; 
At twelve I acted in the House Greek Play, 


I won the Woodwork Prize at twenty-four. 
Where now the Garrick steeped in ancient lore, 
The sculptor moulding beauty that will live? 
They wrap up parcels in a Putney store. 
My splendid hours are not repetitive. 





I led a squadron from Aboukir Bay 
With high distinction in the First World 


I led another in the later fray 
And they transferred me to a post ashore. 
My verses once amused an editor 

And drew grave tribute from a belted spiv; 
Now bells are rung, and I am shown the 


My splendid hours are not repetitive. 


Envoi 


Prince, do not miss, I urgently implore, 
This Brahms Recital I am billed to give. 

But fly at once if any shout “Encore!” 
My splendid hours are not repetitive. 


M. H. Lonason 





“Ti’s going to make war impossible.” 


THE CHANNEL: ESCAPE-HATCH TO FREEDOM 


(An Appendix to “Izvestia’s’’ recent series of articles on Life in Britain) 


bees sufferings of the British pro- 
letariat under the neo-capitalist 
regime inspired and financed by 
Washington warmongers grow more 
appalling daily. I am reporting 
from Dover with news of the latest 
attempts to swim the so-called 
English Channel. (Note: Although 
the British seek to limit the terri- 
torial waters of our Soviet Father- 
land to the statutory number of 
miles, they themselves claim the 
entire stretch of water between 
France and England. See Das 
Kapital, pp. 5 et seq.) Swimming 
the Channel is one of the very few 
enjoyments left to the British 
worker, and every year hundreds of 
thousands of men and women (yes, 
and even children!) assemble along 
the South Coast and wait patiently 
for the rain to abate. It is known 
that thousands of slave-workers 
manage to escape from Britain by 
this route every year. 

Last week, I interviewed one of 
the swimmers in the waiting-room of 
an Eastcliff hotel. 

“Why is it,” I said, “that the 
only swimmers mentioned in the 
capitalist press are those attempting 





the trip from France to England, 
from Cap Griz Nez to Dover?” 

“It’s easier that way,” he said; 
“the weather, the tides...” 

“Or is it,” I said, “that the 
people who swim the other way 
never come back ?” 

“Could be,” he said, looking 
over his shoulder at a white-coated 
fellow behind the bar—probably a 
State official. 

I asked him whether he too was 
thinking of making a dash for 
freedom, but it turned out that he 
was merely a reporter from the 
political humour-mag., Punch. 

“Can you deny,” I said, “that 
the Government is striving to 
prevent people swimming fo 
France?” 

“You mean the difficulties of 
obtaining supplies on this side?”’ he 
said. ‘Surely that’s reasonable 
enough in our present economic 
situation.” 

“What restrictions 
posed?” T said. 

He looked again at the white- 
coated official and made a sign with 
an eye. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “until the 
groundnuts scheme gives us all the 
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fats we need we are very short of 
grease and margarine, so we ob- 
viously can’t afford to devote much 
to Channel swimming. Swimmers 
get a small allocation, but they have 
to give a signed undertaking to 
bring back as much grease as they 
take out. Most swimmers, however, 
prefer to start from Calais where 
almost every shop-window is full of 
large tins of Channel-swimming 
grease—off points. The French also 
seem to have more steaks, glucose 
and mal-de-mer pastilles.” 

“And why is that?” I said. 
“All right, don’t prevaricate: J’ll 
tell you. It’s because France has 
many Communist sympathisers and 
amis-voyageurs.” 

“ And petrol,” he said, “I forgot 
petrol. We’re short of that too.” 

“Petrol?” I said. 

“Yes, for the pilot boats. The 
swimmers are accompanied of course 
by their trainers, and by neutral 
observers.” 

“You mean, by those who are 
too old to escape by swimming the 
Channel?” I said. 

“Tf you like to think so,” he said. 

The white-coated official placed 
two glasses before us and the 
reporter from Punch invited me to 
drink. I thanked him and waited 
for an opportunity to pour the fluid 
into a bowl of flowers. Unhappily 
there was none available, so I 
ordered two—much to the surprise 
of the innocent Englishman. 

“There are rumours,” I said, 
“of thousands of bodies being 
washed up on the coast of France.” 

The Englishman laughed. 

“That was several years ago,” 
he said, “and it had nothing what- 
ever to do with Channel swimming. 
Well, not really.” 

“No?” I said. 

He ordered more drinks, and 
this time I was able to switch the 
glasses round so that he eventually 
drank the fluid intended for me, 
while I drank his. 

I asked a number of supple- 
mentary questions but received such 
confused answers that I had not the 
energy to record them. The English- 
man then complained of a slight— 
but significant—headache and asked 
to be excused. 

BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Gentleman Adventurer 


eo adventurer is perhaps an old-fashioned type, 
but it is one that has a considerable advantage over 
later products of evolution when there is old-fashioned 
business to be done like fighting, exploring and pioneer- 
ing. The opportunities of peace-time are considerable, 
if sometimes unspectacular; but in war the adventurer 
comes into his own. Lawrence of Arabia tried to 
combine the traditional adventurer with the more 
modern type of self-analysing intellectual and failed 
in an impossible task. As he owned himself, the works 
of art he wrung from his adventures were strained.and 
over-written and the adventures themselvessuffered from 
his partial allegiance to the sensation of the moment. 

Brigadier Fitzroy Maclean reverts to the older 
type of adventurer pure and simple. His Lastern 
Approaches aims lower than “The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom,” but hits the mark more surely. It must be 
one of the best narratives of action ever written, though 
it has few literary graces apart from lucidity and pace. 
Its fascination is due to the author’s absorption in the 
subject-matter; he re-lives experiences which satisfied 
and fulfilled him at the time. 

Brigadier Maclean appears to be brave, obstinate, 
gay and full of initiative. The frontispiece shows him 
grinning truculently out of the swaddlings of fur he 
wore when far from civilization. Self-confidence is not 
a. modern virtue and it is refreshing to meet it un- 
abashed in a contemporary book. Eastern Approaches 
concentrates ruthlessly on action. It deals with political 
issues only in order to make intelligible the action 
arising from them. It contains a good deal of informa- 
tion about Russia, the war in the desert, Persia and 
Yugoslavia, but only incidentally; its core is adventure, 
and probably that is the best way to approach 
Eastern Europe. Revolutions cannot be understood 
by starting with statistical analyses of their results. 

Part One of the book describes how the author, 
while at the British Embassy in Moscow, eventually 
succeeded in visiting the romantic but inaccessible 
cities of Soviet: Asia—Tashkent, Bokhara and Samar- 
kand. He is attracted by the picturesque squalor of 
Asia, but makes strenuous efforts to be fair to the 
Sovietization which he dislikes. 

Part Two is an exciting and high-spirited account 
of adventures in the desert and in Persia as a member 
of various: odd organizations which combined the 
characteristics of paratroops, Commandos and In- 
telligence. By now Brigadier Maclean had got himself 
elected to the House of Commons; he regarded it as 
the obvious way of getting out of the Diplomatic 
Service into the Army. The story of the kidnapping 
of a recalcitrant Persian general, a servant of a State 
with which we were nominally at peace, has a fine 
Elizabethan relish. The atmosphere of Part Two, 
despite its tanks and aeroplanes, has a robust, archaic, 
Churchillian quality. When in doubt what to do next, 
Brigadier Maclean meets some old pal in a bar and at 
once falls in with a new adventure. 


In the final section of the book comes the story of 
Brigadier Maclean’s famous mission to the Yugoslav 
Partisans. Dropped by air to contact a suspicious 
Marshal Tito, whose existence, even, was not certain 
at that. time, the author soon persuaded his hosts of 
the reality of Allied good intentions, and his superiors 
that in supporting Mihailovitch they were backing the 
wrong horse. He managed to procure ever-increasing 
supplies and assistance and relieved the almost in- 
tolerable pressure on the war-weary and impoverished 
guerrilla forces just. in time. 

Impressed by the fighting spirit of the Yugoslavs 
and in sympathy. with their fierce national pride, he 
advocated their cause against a good deal of opposition 
until, backed by Mr. Churchill (who makes some 
avuncular and engagingly frivolous appearances in 
the narrative); he established their right to acceptance 
as allies despite their uncompromising Communism. 

The story ends with the end of the war. It is 
unlikely that anyone with Brigadier Maclean’s severely 
intellectual trainmg and years of diplomatic experience 
is as uninterested in political analysis as he appears 
from Eastern Approaches. | Probably he is just using 


his right to produce the book he wants to produce. We 
hope that. now, having given us a classic of action, he 
will complement: it with a study of the significance of 
R. G. G. PRICE 


what he did and saw. 
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Merny bvitern = 


“Do you mind waiting? They may be at home.” 
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The Histrionic Dickens 


It is the completest barn-stormer of them all that 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson so superbly depicts in Dickens. 
The barn was the Anglo-Saxon world of Dickens’s day; 
his characters were largely projections of himself; and 
he played most of his own parts from Sydney Carton 
to Quilp. The Continent has faithfully recognized a 
great and ruthless artist; while his native public, tired 
of his ephemeral qualities, has too often ignored his 
immortal ones. His present biographer puts Humpty- 
Dumpty together-again with the skill of a picture- 
restorer who is a painter himself. This perceptive, 
vivid and generous study leaves one, as most 
biographies do, with a few obstinate questionings. Why 
does the biographer omit that spiritual turning-point, 
the Genoa vision of Mary Hogarth? Why does he 
undervalue the serial publication which imposed a 
form and a public on a genre that now tends to lack 
both? And why is he so ungrateful to that invaluable 
Boswell, Forster ? H. P. E. 





Mid-West Missionary 

It seems a far cry from Main Street to a Minnesota 
still haunted by buffalo and brave, but Aaron Gadd, 
The God-Seeker, the young New England carpenter 
who set forth a hundred years back to convert the 
Sioux, is made by Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s lively portraiture 
as actual as Babbitt. This child of a ruthless Cal- 
vinism is no puritan in grain, and the impressionability 
which put him at the mercy of revivalist eloquence is 
responsive to less spiritual impulses. Alike in his 
theological bewilderments, his amatory hesitations and 
his philanthropic idealism he is a very human figure; 
and, if the end of his odyssey is not quite what he 
intended, it is no unworthy one. As for Mr. Lewis, 
he combines a humorous eye for the grotesqueries 
with a sympathetic eye for the ardours and endurances 
of missionary zeal; and he blends Aaron’s personal 
adventure into the larger picture of a nation in the 
making without a technical hitch. F. B. 


CONFOUND !T/ 
| THOUGHT YOU WERE 
MAKING THE DOOR. 
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Henry James Looks at France 


“T do not profess to understand the plan of Cham- 
bord, and I may add that I do not even desire to do so; 
for it is much more entertaining to think of it, as you 
can so easily, as an irresponsible, insoluble labyrinth.” 
Henry James, though he knew a good deal about 
architecture and had an eye trained for detail, preferred 
general impressions to fusspot classifications, and was 
therefore a traveller worth following. He spent the 
autumn of 1882 wandering vaguely but always critically 
among the chateaux of the Loire and on into 
Languedoc, usually arriving disastrously late at night. 
A Little Tour in France, now reprinted, has worn well. 
It is, as he explains, a literary sketch-book. Out of 
it come sensitive and sensible impressions of places 
and of types made familiar by Balzac and Daudet, 
leavened with such unfaded wit as ‘“Whitewashed, 
mutilated, dishonoured, the castle of Blois may be said 
to have escaped simply with its life.” E. 0. D. K. 





East and West 


In his new book, Julian’s Way, which is set in 
Palestine, Mr. John Brophy, writing with reasoned and 
understanding clarity about the religious points of view 
of Jews, Arabs and a few English in a troubled country, 
introduces some saintly eccentrics, an English officer 
who is to be court-martialled on a charge of dope- 
running in military transport, and two lovers—another 
Englishman and a Hungarian young woman. There 
is a great deal of excitement, and much solemn talk and 
argument. Perhaps, because of the solemnity and the 
life-and-death struggles of so many of the characters, 
the intimate glimpses of the near “intimacies” of the 
lovers seem more shocking than they might in an 
ordinary novel. They seem to force the reader into 
the position of a looker and listener through keyholes. 
Except during these patches the book is admirable. 

B. E. B. 


Books Reviewed Above 
Eastern Approaches. 
15/-) 
Dickens. Hesketh Pearson. 


Fitzroy Maclean. (Jonathan Cape, 


(Methuen, 18/-) 


The God-Seeker. Sinclair Lewis. (Heinemann, 12/6) 
A Little Tour in France. Henry James. (Home and Van 
Thal, 15/-) 


Julian’s Way. John Brophy. (Collins, 10/6) 


Other Recommended Books 

The volumes so far published in the Uniform Edition of 
Elizabeth Bowen’s novels (Cape, 7/6) are The Death of the Heart, 
The Last September, The House in Paris and The Cat Jumps: 
attractive format for one of our greatest living novelists. 

On the Hill. John Masefield. (Heinemann, 8/6) Un- 
published poems by the Poet Laureate: an older tradition of 
verse shows its continued vitality: simple, sincere and dignified 
description and narrative by a lover of the sea, the countryside 
and the past. 

The “Idealists.” Hans Scherfig. (Paul Elek, 8/6) Far from 
a conventional murder-story, though the identification of a 
murderer forms the framework. The “idealists” are asso’ 
cranks, eccentrics, people with a fixed idea, round whom is 
built a highly entertaining picture of Danish life in 1938. 
Full of strange lore, and absorbing as a narrative. 
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“My roof leaks.” 


F a dedication were proper, I 
should dedicate this to those 
conscientious folk at the B.B.C. who 
try to make the ordinary interesting. 
It’s the democratic thing, I supposs, 
to lug our peaceful countrymen from 
their estimable pursuits, clap them 
before a microphone and jazz up 
their routines into matters. of 
romance and consequence. But some 
of them seem a little bewildered. 
They have an air of sticking it 
gamely, but clearly they hardly 
know themselves. 

“You travel up every day on the 
same train, Mr. Porteous? And I 
think you said you made model 
aeroplanes in your spare time? That 
must be very interesting. Am I 
wrong, or did you tell me you mixed 
your own varnish ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Splendid. We had an octo- 
genarian here the other day who 
made his own coat-hangers. What 
other exciting things do you do, 
Mr. Porteous? You have a bicycle, 
I believe?” 




















** Sunshine?” 


HUMAN INTEREST 


“Yes.” 

“Yes—what—er ...?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“T mean what do you do on 
your bicycle? Youride it, perhaps ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Splendid.” 

‘TI ride my bicycle.” 

“T’m sure you do. Now has 
anything unusual occurred to you 
on your bicycle? Did you ever turn 
a corner too sharply one rainy day 
and skid across the road right into a 
stall selling fruit and vegetables?” 

“Yes; I did turn a corner too 
sharply one rainy day. I skidded 
across the road right into a stall 
selling fruit.” 

“And vegetables?” 

“And vegetables.” 

“Splendid. Well, that’s been 
very interesting, Mr. Porteous. We 
hope to bring you something equally 
unusual next week. Now for our 
musical selection. Perhaps “The 
Entry of the Gods into Valhalla’ 
would be appropriate . . .” 

The B.B.C. had one bright young 
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“No, RAIN!” 


man, who stood at the corner of the 
street down Lambeth way, and (if 
you will forgive the syllepsis) no 
nonsense from the General Public, 
whom it was his job to accost. He 
stopped his man authoritatively, 
questioned him sharply and dis- 
charged him. But that was no good 
either. Brisker, the citizen might be; 
brighter, he was not. 

“You there now. What’s your 
name ?”’ 

“Mrs. Timkinson.” Rather over- 
come. 

“Where do you live?” 

“Sixteen Toppin Road, Wolver- 
hampton.” 

“And what are you doing in 
London?” 

Here one gathered from a 
bitten-off vowel sound that a 
peremptory hand was held up to 
preclude an answer. 

“Shopping, eh ? 
did you buy?” 

And when she had confessed a 
little, she was superseded by the 
next suspect. A lot more citizens 


I see. What 








got interrogated that way, but the 
evidence the bright young man 
extracted did not make joyous 
listening. 


Then there were the muffled old 
gentlemen who recurred like night- 
mare in “In Town To-night.” They 
had more scope, but proved them- 
selves no wizards of the spoken 
word either. One thing they did for 
us—they threw a new light on the 
persecution complex of the British 
common man. Incoherent for minutes 
together, they suddenly achieved 
lucidity when questioned about 
their work. It was long and it was 
arduous. They started at this and 
they finished at that, and sometimes 
it rained, and a barrow-load weighed 
half a ton and what when you’d 
paid your Unemployment and Sun- 
days no different. Of many a fine 
old average man one remembers only 
one clear line, pregnant with feeling, 
“And it’s no joke, I can tell you!” 
They thinned their turnips, or 
jellied their eels, till night thickened 
about them and it was no joke, they 
could tell you. 


Every man has a book in him 
somewhere, they say, and the 
B.B.C. is bent on publishing it. The 
public demands, so it believes—and 
whoare you or I toshake its belief ?— 
the public demands Human Interest. 
And there it is, in the average man. 
In the average place, too, if you 
know how to look. There’s a book 


in every village, and if you send the 
right sort of Feminine Visitor, a 
synopsis can be brought back. The 
B.B.C., perhaps wisely, uses only 
professional interpreters of the 
genius loci. Giles might not have the 
verbal legerdemain to turn Little 
Maudlin into Parnassus. 


“T came to Little Maudlin”— 
the voice is low and cultured—“‘on 
a glorious summer’s day, when the 
lovely old stone-work was glowing 
in the sunshine and the village folk 
were streaming out into the fields 
with their great old clogs on and 
their venerable pipes stuffed with 
the comforting tobacco. They had 
had their midday meal, a great 
plate of fish washed down with 
plenty of hot tea,and were returning 
like giants refreshed to their tasks. 
I looked over into one of the fields 
and at first it all looked white, then 
I saw it was simply because there 
were lots and lots of those tiny white 
flowers—a whole sea of them—each 
one standing up so proudly for itself. 
Later, I took occasion to ask Mr. 
Bind, the farmer, what he called 
them. ‘They be daisies,’ he said. 
Daisies! Just think of that. Such 
simple things in themselves and yet 
how picturesque en masse. I had 


tea with the Meadowsweets. Such 
a fine old farmhousey kind of tea— 
home-made bread cut from the loaf, 
fresh wheaten scones and honey, lots 
and lots of honey, apple-tart straight 
from the trees and, of course, a whole 
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teapotful of tea. And such a tea- 
pot! A great old earthenware thing 
with the lid tied on. Mrs. Meadow- 
sweet explained it was to stop it 
coming off. She insisted on filling up 
my cup, not once, or twice, but 
three times. She was a dear. I 
became very fond of Mrs. Meadow- 
sweet before the day was over. She 
has promised me a great old pair of 
knitting-needles, made of oak, when 
I come again. So useful for knitting 
strawberry nets, she says. I feel I 
can hardly wait to possess them. 

*‘T could go on singing the praises 
of the Meadowsweets and Little 
Maudlin till the cows come home, 
but I think I’d better leave you to 
explore for yourself. I can promise 
you lots and lots of fun and, better 
still, an insight into the-things-that- 
really-matter in rural England. 
Good-bye!” 

And there, I think, I had better 
leave you, too, while you are too 
humanly interested to notice. 


& & 


VACATION VOLTE-FACE 


WuereE milk and roses once spelt 
grace 
Deep walnut now holds pride of 
place 
At every seaside turning: 


In short, it’s plain to any eye— 
Despite the wit of Mr. Fry— 
The Lady is for Burning! 
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Just choose your oven heat with the 
thumb-control regulator—and you 
can watch the food while it cooks. 
The guaranteed unbreakable Glass 
Panel always remains clear—retains 


full oven heat. 


Better Looking, Too! Per- 


fect finish in porcelain and vitreous 





enamel. Closing coverplate, extra 
smooth lines—and so easy to keep 
clean ! See a Vulcan at your Gas 
Showroom, or write for illustrated 


folder and details. 






LAW ARMOURPLATE 


EVERY VU 
conditional 


DOOR carries this 
ee against breakage: 


VULCAN STOVE CO. LTD 
EXETER 


guarent 











Baby talk (translated) 


2. Just taste them yourself— you'll 
see the wonderful difference. Soups, 


vegetables and sweets— Heinz are all 
delicious and health-giving ! 


HEINZ 


STRAINED FOODS 








1. Mummy, remember how they said 
at the clinic Heinz Strained Foods 
are nourishing and have the right body 
to get me used to solid food? 





&. 


3. And think, Heinz Strained Foods 
save you hours of sieving and pre- 
paring, yet they cost so litile. May I 
have some today? 


Fruits 7id. Vegetables 6:d. 


Choose from 
/4 delicious kinds 
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non-magnetic, 
lever movement 


The latest Rotary creation is the watch that winds-as you wear it, The 20 
Jewel Rotary Lever Movement fitted to this remarkable watch has been 
specially designed to give perfect time-keeping. The self-winding device 
keeps the mainspring at a constant tension and provides a power reserve 
of 36 hours. (This means that the watch will run for 36 hours when not in 
wear.) The Rotary patent shock-absorber protects the watch if dropped. 
The red sweep-second hand gives timing to 1/5 second, From 
£13.10.6 in stainless steel. We regret that supplies-are limited. 





WATCHES 
Accuracy and distinction at a reasonable price 


Ask your jeweller for ROTARY - by name 











MONK « GLASS 


is jolly good custard 











xvili 
| You pay for twenty-five Sobranie 
No. 40*Virginians’. In return, you are 
given the hereditary skill ‘which goes 
‘VIRGINIA’ | back three generations—the skill which 
No. 40. wie the = of this leaf when 
combined with that, the effect of a 


| touch of one on the touch of another .. . 


SOBRANIE 











|. And the result is a cigarette 
eect | which ends your quest for final satis- 


the makers of | faction. Here is,a flavour that will 


Balkan Sobranie | : ‘ . 
never cloy in a cigarette which you 


Ste | can enjoy with profound pleasure 


| 
London EC! (if you can spare it) offer to 


your friends with pride. 
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16S FIRST AWARDS 


CALENDAR WATCH 





THE HOUR 





THE DAY 





THE DATE 








WHAT'S THE DATE? 
WHAT'S THE TIME? THIS 
INTERESTING WATCH 
GIVES YOU THE RIGHT 
ANSWER TO THE LAST 
SECOND. WATERPROOF 
CASE IN STAINLESS 
STEEL. MADE BY THE 
FAMOUS SWISS FIRM OF 
MOVADO. PRICE: €21.16.0 


AS ‘ 
aN SE.) 
GSS ES 
Nes! “ 


Ee: 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 

156-162 OXFORD ST.. W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 172 REGENT ST., W.1 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. 

PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 





/t pays Vo $a 





LIGHTER 
FUEL 


10 oz. Bottle 1/63 
1 oz. Major Capsule 6d. 
+ oz. Minor Capsule I}d. 





LIGHTER 
SPECIALLY Atanas Fy 
PPS Oe need we rial 








ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 






“T can always 
stop,” she said 


Then-@RASH/ / 





The chances are, your brakes aren’t as 
good as you think. They wear down and 
lose adjustment so gradually that you 
don’t notice— until, one day, you need to 
stop QUICKLY .. . and can’t. 

Don’t risk a smash. Have your brakes 
tested. It only takes 5 minutes if your 
garage uses the Ferodo Brake Meter. 
Generally, adjustment restores full brake- 
power. But if new linings are needed, there 
is a correct Ferodo grade for your car, to 
give safe, smooth stops and the Idngest 
possible wear. It pays to reline before 
brake-drums are damaged. 








When did your garage last 
test your brakes? Garages 
displaying this sign use the 
accurate Ferodo Brake 
Meter (above). Write for 
address of your nearest. 


Test your brakes when you change 
your oil—every 2,000-3,000 miles 














BRAKE 
TESTING 
SERVICE 





FERODO LTD., CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 4 Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 
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A PERFECT COMPLEMENT TO PUNCH 


Picture Post is a perfect complement to Punch—and they both come out on 
Wednesday morning. As we say of Picture Post that it ‘ stops the world in motion’ 
so one could say of Punch that it sets the world of humour in motion. 

The whole living world is stopped for you by Picture Post. _ Brilliant photography 
and vivid reporting snap stories out of every side of our lives. A new messiah 
preaches in Ohio; there’s devil-dancing in Central Africa; a conference held at 
Strasbourg may decide the future of Europe . . . Picture Post photographs them, 
finds out about them — then presents them to you, fairly, interestingly. 

Today’s Picture Post is seen by 9 million people — one out of every four adults in 
the country. And remember, when you see Picture Post, you'll find whatever you 
want to buy for house, pleasure, entertainment, within its colourful pages. 


Picture Post costs 4d. Ask your newsagent to send it every week. 


en oe One ee © ee ee — 


TOL fp stors rie wont im orion 








xix 








SEND FOR 

LIST No. P.48 

GIVING FULL -DETAILS OF 
THE “SUNBEAM” F.S. COOKER 


A modern unit with an 
outstanding performance. 


CHATWINS LID, 


[IRON FOUNDERS 
TIPTON p> STAFFS. / 












































ROUD SYNONYM 


“Hearth’’—a word symbolising the 
cherished traditions of home; fitting 
subject for the art of the mason, elo- 
quently expressed in the wide range 
of Minster Special stone fireplaces. 





MINSTER FIREPLACES, 102 STATION RD., 
ILMINSTER, SOMERSET 





Send Id stamp for Illustrated Brochure 





GOR-RAY 


Registered 
SRA 
one Cement 









Dufrais Special Vinegars give you all 
the fresh, natural flavour of the herbs 
and spices from which they are pro- 
duced. 


They provide a happy means of 
imparting piquant, appetising flavours 
to dishes of every kind. 


UFRATS 


ty VINEGARS 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD., 87 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.8 








Alka-Seltzer cock-a-hoop/ 


Acid Indigestion? Stomach upset? An Alka- 
Seltzer tablet in a glass of water will soon set 
you right. First, Alka-Seltzer’s double-action 
soothes pain—extra fast. Then it neutralises ex- 
cess acid, often the root of your distress. Try it! — 
Millions sold yearly. : 














IN THE fenest 





—yate® are SOAP x 





FOR EVERY OCCASION 


FROM GOOD SHOPS EVERYWHERE 














eee o thrust three 
thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb. 
Protect your hands with 


Be not like Theophilus Thickle- 
ne who t' 





GARDEN GLOVES 

4/11 per pair from all Ironmongers and Stores, 
or direct 5/2 post free (state size). 

TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 
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By themselves— 
Weston’s 


Cream Crackers 





You may be fond of cheese, or jam, or honey, 
and yet prefer Weston’s Cream Crackers 
by themselves, Flaky, light, and creamy in 
flavour, they are very specially made from 


the finest ingredients obtainable, and go 


from the factories in oven-fresh condition. 





BISCUITS 
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How to bring back 


your “Golden Age’ 


(THE strain of modern living 

tends to reduce the age at 
which most men and women 
find their vitality slipping away. 
That’s why for over 50 years 
hundreds of thousands of people 
have been taking ‘Sanatogen’. 
It is the unique combination of 
two great nerve-building foods 
(organic phosphorus and protein) 
that will give you splendid new 

















energy, vitality and zest —a true 
return to the ‘Golden Age’ of life. 
At all chemists, from 5/6d. (inc. 
tax). 


*SANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 
Nerve Tonic Food 


NEW 4 Ib. SIZE: The contents of the 

Medium size tin is now increased to 8 oz. 
at 10/6d. (inc. Purchase Taz). . 
Price by weight remains the same. 

3A 











RARDOMAR 


FOR 











COFFEE 
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ANY POSITION YOU LIKE 


ANY Gngle YOU FANCY 





Lamp 
A finger touch puts it where you want it... here, there, 
anywhere ... and it stays there—rock steady. Anglepoise 
(light at roor angles) needs only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. All 
good Electricians or stores. Pat. all countries. 


Sole Makers: 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH. London, Manchester, Birmingham 
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24-hour warmth 




















you| can afford _ 





ah Banish the cold discomforts of the 
é. SY coming winter. A modern ESSE 

se Heating Stove gives continuous, day 
and night warmth with outstanding 
fuel economy. Closed fire models burn coke or 
other smokeless fuels . . : and for those who prefer . 


an openable fire there is the new 400 B.J. Esse, or 
the Esse-Dura, suitable for ordinary coal or any 


solid fuel. With shaking bottom bars and fitted 
ashpan, ash removal is quick and clean. 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. Est. 1854 


Head Office : Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire 
London : 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 
and Liverpool, Edinburgh & Glasgow 




















You must have fit or you 

can’t have style — that is the 

Manfield motto. Shoes that 
don’t fit perfectly soon begin 
to bulge and crease, however 
beautiful they look when 
you wear them for the first 

time. At Manfield, you are 

_ served by trained shoe fitters who 

take pains not only to show 

you shoes you really like, but 
shoes which really like you. 





FILM on™ 
teeth invite 
decay... 


O you know why teeth decay? 

Most often because dingy film 
forms on them, gives shelter to 
destructive germs. 

Run your tongue over your teeth. 
Feel a sticky film there? That film 
forms from food deposits and 
saliva. In it, germs produce acids 
that attack the enamel of your 
teeth. Film is continually being 
deposited on your teeth. You can 
remove it with Pepsodent. No tooth- 
paste except Pepsodent has Irium, 





NEW PEPSODENT is extra-foamy, 
and Pepsodent’s lovely minty taste 
brings freshness to your mouth. 








Film-soiled teeth spell DANGER. 
Film harbours germs that breed decay. 
Only Pepsodent contains Irium, which 
frees teeth from film. 


specially made to emulsify and 
wash away ever-forming film. 

Brush teeth with Pepsodent after 
every meal. (Film never lets up!) 
Visit your dentist twice a year. 
Keep your teeth white and film-free, 
and reduce the risk of decay. 


... the Irium in 
Pepsodent 


fights film 


PD137-1059-55 
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Modern hairstyles are not the prerogative 

of people with naturally perfect hair. 

Up-to-date professional hairdressers use LUSTRON 
to give you waves that look so very natural. 

Lacie is good for your hair and leaves it soft 

and manageable. Smart hairstyles last with Lustron. 
You'll certainly find LUSTRON, too, 

the most comfortable wave you’ve ever had. 

It is cool, quick, machineless and is a wonderful advance 


in the hairdressers’ art. 






























































For Overseas Vissfors 


ARETAIL EXPORT SERVICE 


Delivers fo ship, plane 
or address overseas 
Free of purchase fax 


Tweeds 
Scarves 


Worsheds 
Silks 


b 
Tacqmar 


16. Grosvenor SK, London. WI. 


Light weight Mearinglone Snel a, 









from the Lowille Sthetinme Collection. 
COtlainalle atl most ‘fine slotes. 
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Photog ape 


Post 
your 


films [i 






i 


to Will R. Rose. 
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AUTOCAR, 


can assist you 


to keep your car, or lorries, on the 
road continuously, 
Electrical and Carburettor Service 
for all Cars and Trucks, English and 
American. Ample stocks. Genuine 
Spares. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENTC®2L*° 
32, 33, 34, a. EMBANKMENT, 
E.11. 


Midway alsin Vauxhall & Lambeth 

site Tate Gallery. 
South Bank of Thames. 
TELE.: REL. 3861-2-3. 





Bridges. 











THE WORLD FAMOUS 


TOP MILL 


laty alld fr 
fe * QUALITY 


Sous by ait UNGENCY 
cobacconists + FLAVOUR 


EH. WHSON.1TD SHEFFIELD 


Ltd. 
HR forte INTERNATIONAL 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 








ee TR OF WEEKLY SALES 
~ EACH, POST FREE 
39-42 a BOND S? LONDON, W.! 
ano ar NEW YORK %& rat: MAYFAIR 0218 


all shrewd Judges smoke 


BRIAR PIPES 


Every Orlik pipe is an individual work of art in 
the choice of the briar, in its weight and shape. 
sess one, is to enjoy the constant satis- | 4 


To 
faction of owning the finest of its kind. 


Also Orlik Lighters, Pouches & Leather Cigarette Cases 


ORLIK LTD., 


L. 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1. 


Established 1899. 























* What’s that sinister-looking 
load, Hawkins — a torso? ”’ 


“* On the contrary, Sir, it is vege- 
table —Falstaff the giant marrow 
—a certainty for the open cham- 
pionship at to-morrow’s County 
Show.” 

“Are we fully prepared for 
the wild celebrations which 
will greet this remarkable 
victory ?” 

“* Apart from lettuce sandwiches in 








GLORY OF THE GARDEN 


lieu of roasted ox, preparations 
are on a baronial scale. Plenty of 
gin and rum and unlimited Rose’s 
Lime Juice for the best of short 
drinks and nightcaps for the more 
informed revellers.” 

“Then when you’ve put Fal- 
staff in a cool dry place, 
Hawkins, let’s have a couple 
of large gins and Rose’s. We 
must drink to the future 
heavyweight champion of 
Hertfordshire.” 


ROSE’ S— for Gin and Lime 

















Whitfield Street, London, W.1. 





House overturns on 
mountain—DAMAGE 30/- 


A household of valuable furniture was loaded by 

JOS. MAY’S craftsmen into a motor van for transit from 
Yorkshire to North Wales. Caught in a landslip, 

the van toppled off a Welsh mountain road. Unloaded 
down the mountain side, the furniture was found to 

be intact except for one broken picture glass—value 30s. 
MAY’S move promptly, expertly, cheerfully—at reasonable 
cost. Estimates free from Dept. 


A, JOS. MAY LTD. 
Telephone Museum 2411. 
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Amid a fragrant cloud of 
Chairman Tobacco, contempla- 
tion is far more rewarding. 
This supremely blended mix- 
ture aids judgment and sim- 
plifies the complicated. It is 
a perfect companion for the 
philosophic moment. 


Chairman 
Tob @CCO 


4/23 per oz. 


In 2 og. 

vacuum tins 

and 1 oz. 
packets. 





Boar % 
di cult in ag write to 
dans dah al Office, 24 Holborn, 
London, E. Oa 











ELECTRIC DRYSHAVER 


The actual cutting blade touches 
the skin just like a razor blade— 
unlike other dryshavers there is no 
intervening guard to prevent a 
really close shave—that’s the skin- 
close shaving secret of the Rabaldo. 
And there’s no new technique to 
learn—just plug in and use at the 
normal ‘ safety’ razor angle for a 
really speedy, close and comfort- 
able shave without the bother of 
soap, water, brush, creams or 
lotions. 

Guaranteed 12 months. First-class 
24-Hours Servicing Dept. 


In handsome o— case £8, 5s. 6d. 
(inc. P.T.), in Presentation Box 
£6. 17s. 6d. fine. P.T.). Obtainable 
from all high-class Hairdressers, 
Chemists, Electrical Dealers and 
Stores, etc. In case of difficulty 
please write direct to makers. 


Manufactured by 
JOHN A. FRANSEN LTD., 
Northwood Hills, Northwood, Middlesex 


THE PERFECT DRYSHAVER 
R491 
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“The damage done by badly 
fitted shoes has been brought 
home to me by numberless cases 
of foot deformation. 

Such things are disgraceful in 
an intelligent community, and a 
bar to the physical progress of 
the race. The mind and the body 
alike are strongly influenced 


er * OP f er 


writing on shoes 
says: 

“Perfect Health depends 
quite considerably on 
perfect foot comfort” 


by comfort or discomfort — 
especially where one’s feet are 
concerned. 

If I can persuade the whole world 
to wear the shoe I have person- 
ally designed for perfect foot 
comfort, I shall feel it is one of 
the best services I have ever 
rendered humanity.” 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


for men and women, are obtainable from 
appointed shoe fitters in all large towns. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., Dept. 27 NORTHAMPTON 


xXxXV 


. at Bournemouth, where the 
Season never ends and all the 
days are holidays. 





BOURNEMOUTH 
MUSIC ANNIVERSARY WEEK-END 
October 22 and 23 
Special Concerts to celebrate the 
57th Anniversary 
of the 


BOURNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL 
ORCHESTRA 











AMATEUR COLF TOURNAMENT 


September 26th to October Ist— 
Gentlemen's Meeting. 


October 3rd to Sth—Ladies’ Meeting. 





Come to 


Entry forms from Information Burzau 
address below 


| evernremnoulte 


The All-Seasons South Coast Resort 


Restaurant Car Expresses from Waterloo 
All-Pullman ‘Bournemouth Belle’ runs daily 
Send for Guide Book (Post 6d.), P.O. please, or free folder and Hotel List 
from W. Birtwistle, Information Bureau, Room 58, Westover Road 

































The Intercall provides an effective solution to 
the problem of staff shortages for private 
residences, clubs, hotels, apartment houses, 
beauty salons, etc. This handsome streamlined 
unbreakable telephone, which is of a new and 
distinctive design, can be supplied in colours to 
harmonise with any existing decorative scheme. 
The instruments are operated by means of a 
single button and installations can be carried 
out at atrifling cost utilising any existing bell 
wiring. Systems available now on sale or low 
inclusive rental basis. 

Write or ‘phone for further details to :-— 


E. SHIPTON & CO., LTD. 


Ferndown Works, Northwood Hills, Middx. 
"Phone : Pinner | 103/4 (P.B.X.) 
"Grams : Rentfones, Northwood. 
And at Glasgow, Newcastle, Birmingham, Leeds, Exeter, 
Cardiff, Southsea, Brighton, Jersey, Dublin and Belfast 











Miniature elegance— 
combined with accuracy 









s T ISN’T EASY to design a ladies’ 
: wrist-watch that is at once elegant 
and accurate. For ladies are exacting 
creatures. They demand that their 
watches shall be small — very small! 
And the smaller the movement, the 
harder it is to make it really 
accurate, 

It is a Rolex rule that no ladies’ 
watch shall ever leave the factory if 
it is not first and foremost accurate 
and reliable. The triumph of Rolex 
craftsmen lies in the fact that they 
make supremely accurate, reliable ladies’ watches 
so small and so beautiful. 

Every Rolex ladies’ watch is an original creation 
designed by Rolex craftsmen, many of whom are 
actually descended from the founders of the 
Genevan Guild of Craftsmanship, one of the 
most famous of all mediaeval guilds, 


raise 
This beautiful Rolex ladies’ 
watch (stainless steel with 
leather cord) is ideal both 
for day and evening wear. It 
is dainty and elegant to look 
at, and can be relied upon to 
give lasting, accurate service. 


ROLEX 
Leaders in fashion and precision 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LTD. (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR) 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


‘Tae a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 


Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 





a ea: 
JEDDAH (1895) chestnut colt by Janissary — Pilgrimage 

Bred and owned by Mr. James Lanach and trained by Richard Marsh, Jeddah 
was so weak at birth that it took two men to hold him up so that he could feed 
from his dam. In spite of this, he grew to nearly 17 hands, and created a racing 
sensation by winning the Derby at 100 to 1, by 3 length from Batt at even 
weights. Three weeks later, at Ascot, he again beat Batt in the Prince of Wales 
Stakes over one mile five furlongs, giving 6 lbs. and winning by five lengths. 


Jeddah was disappointing as a stallion and died in 1909. 
This series is presented by the House of Cope asa You can 
tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During 54 depe# d 
years of service to sportsmen, David Cope, Ltd., on 
have jealously guarded those traditions. Maywe | COPES 
send you a copy of our illustrated brochure? 

L . 
DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


“The World’s Best Known T: i" 


making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 


PPPIDIPPIBIBDDPIPSDIDIPIROPSP PBIB: P PUPIBIBUPNBUBOBUPIDIDIBIDIDPIPIBLP/BLPIDODIDIBIBIP-D BLBIBID DD PBBIPDDIP ED BBDED PRE STS PPT oOo oT Te | 


Piccadilly, knew that their excellence had 
made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch 
Cigarettes have been made to the same high 


standards as won the approval of that Eminent 





Personage and his friends; they are rolled of 
the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of 


those whose palates appreciate perfection. 





BATTLE» BRITAIN 
WEEK 12°18 SEPT 
Support your 
Loco! Branch 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/3 


Also BLACK. AND WHITE 
SMOKING MIXTURE 
i ate oe. tin 9/5 








ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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ST. LEGER 






What are they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about the Sales. The topic is 
Burrough’s Gin. People of discernment, who prefer gin 
drinks, always try for Burrough’s because it is triple distilled. 
This is the extra refinement that makes Burrough’s Gin soft, 
smooth, and clean to the palate. 

Taken plain it is delicious . . . and Burrough’s Gin always 
‘keeps its place”, in even the most delicate cocktail. 
Prices: 32/4 per bottle; 16/11 per half bottle. 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHS C 


BEEFEATER 


1T 1S TRIPLE DISTILLED? 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 75, CALE DISTILLERY, HUTTON ROAD, S.E.I5 
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NOW?! FLY TO DUBLIN 







RETURN FROM 
LONDON 


Ea 


















Special mid-week fares on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays 


Also £6.6.0 return from Liverpool, £6.12.0 from Manchester, £7 from 
Glasgow, £9 from Birmingham to Dublin’s fair and friendly city by Aer 
Lingus airliner. No crowds, queues, fuss or delay. You need no visa, just a 
Passport or travel identity card, and there are no currency restrictions. 
Phone Aer Lingus, BEA or your local 
travel agent for information and 
immediate bookings. Send your 
goods by air, too. 





JOIN THE 
“EARLY BIRD CLUB” 


\ y TRAVEL TO IRELAND 
THE EASY WAY 
Reguiar services between Dublin and London, 


Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool 
Amsterdam, Paris, Shannon and Isle of Man. 


... catch the first flight of the 
day from Dublin to London, 
Liverpool or Manchester and 


get a credit voucher that you 
can use as part payment for 
subsequent flights. Your travel 
agent has complete details. 








IRISH AIR LINES 37 














LONDON’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOOK SHOP 


THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 


OFFERS 


NEW BOOKS. All the latest and best books. 
Come and browse, or write for the ones you need. 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. A 
second-to-none service in providing the books 
you have not been able to find elsewhere. 
LIBRARY SERVICE. A ‘Guaranteed’ Sub- 
scription gives access to all the latest books for 
£3. 7s. 6d. a year. ‘Ordinary’ Subscriptions pro- 
vide the same books, a few weeks later, for about 
half the cost. 

ENGLISH BOOK SERVICE (for overseas 
readers). A new non-fiction volume of outstand- 
ing interest (biography, travel or current affairs) 
each month for 6 months for £4. 4s. Od. 


Send for full details 





BOOKSHOP 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
TELEPHONE: WELBECK 3781 
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‘The RolaVeyor has 
reduced our overhead costs 
and stepped up output’ 


say important firm of packing case manufacturers 
> 5 5 1 iii f HHI = nnn w 
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fact that men are no longer required to 
move cases from one place to another, 
the containers being transported by 
conveyor, thus sav.ng labour and a 
great deal of time. We have also 


been able to ‘step up’ our output.” 


Gravity is the cheapest form of 
power. It is available 24 hours a 
day and never fails. Messrs. John 
Somers & Sons (Bristol) Ltd. are 
users of The RolaVeyor and report 
an increase in productivity with 
lowered costs since its installation. 
Read what they say :— 

“* Since the installation of The Rola- 
Veyor we have been able to reduce 
our overhead costs by quite a con- 
siderable amount. This is due to the 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


J- Q@llis & Sons Ltd 


(quote ref. A20), Regent Sq., Gray’s Inn Rd. 
London, W.C.1. ’*Phone : TERminus 6141 
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For special care 
of the Hair 


The way it cares for the hair, 
gently, naturally, dressing it to 
perfection, invigorating the 
roots—this and its delicate 
perfume of Otto of Roses have 
made Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
the choice of discerning men 
and women for more than 150 
years... Only a very special 
hair preparation could win and 
hold such approval for genera- 
tions. 


— Since 1793 


ROWLAND’S 


| MACASSAR OIL 
the choice of discerning men & women 








TL TS 
THROAT 
PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 








It’s always beautiful weather when 
you’re flying 3 miles up, high across 
the Atlantic. That’s the smooth, 
easy travel route of the luxurious 
K.L.M. Constellations, which pro- 
vide air travel at its level best to 
New York. Food and drinks 


























are free on board, plus the 





From your Chemist 











FAPAASAASAABSASSIAARI ® unrivalled K.L.M. service. . 
S a ee See THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
- © ! rampians ; fo; 
& a the Thames ? but weg we a i» Vale of Bardsley Lancashire 
i promise u a wonderful winter. 
€ Also a dliding scale whereby the b> SS. Ff 
® longer you stay the less you pay. > 
@€ Your own room with private bath, > A pA | __F 
@ and balcony overlooking Torbay; hp ez 
#{ central heating throughout, and above , w 
all an bn bp needs 4 u fle : 

are studi and satistied. 
7 tn » y © In the Heart of Herts 
& rite now to R. Paul, General Manager, ry Half-an-t f - oan trey 
& GRAND HOTEL® of Herdtordahires ‘The ideal venus fr wok 
* TORQUAY is ‘ sali Syimming foot Gp ieombersti Bisie, 
# : § | Enquiries and reservations from a’ ravel Agents, 
« xin %® | or ELM. Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, 5.W.1 ALDENHAM LODGE, Radiett 
P| fuhiey Commeeney Gon 4 (Tel ; Kensington 8111) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. pr eS sibtings fer day. 
Leceseseseeeeceseseses Write or phone: Radlett 5671 











20/- 
Bottle 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


i a 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 






A glass of DRY FLY 
SHERRY is the ideal 
aperitif, and is a gracious 
welcome to your guests. 
Obtainable all over the world 
from your own Wine Mer- 
chant, or from: 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD &CO. LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. The King. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
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Morris Minor Saloon—£299 
(blus £83. 16. 1 P.TD 


MINOK 


THE WORLD'S SUPREME SMALL CAR 


Completely revolutionises small-power luxury motoring. 


Independent springing. 


Seats within wheelbase. 


More leg room and seat width. Upwards of 40 m.p.g. 


Priority must be given to essential exports 


Morris Motors Lid, Cowley, Oxford. Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, W.1 
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7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 







There is something about 
the fragrance of Rattray’s 
7 Reserve that brings a rare 
contentment. Seven deli- 
cately blended tobaccos 
combinetheir rich maturity 
in a mixture whose pleasing 
aroma never palls; it was 
in fact expressly blended 
for those who smoke 
throughout the day. 















A customer writes from 
HARROGATE— 

“* Many thanks for the personal 
attention you gave to my enquiry ; 
and I Say in passing, that it 
is indi pleasant these days to 
encounter such courtesy. The 
standard Pre set in your products 
is clearly high, and it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that I like your 
t a 



















To be obtained 
ONLY from: 

CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 









Price 76/- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 19/- 
for sample quarter-ib. tin, Post Free 
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Planting grass... 


to harvest steel! 


These Welsh sandhills were a desolation . . . until the man 
came along with marram grass to start the scheme of raising 
the foreshore level by twenty-six feet. For a place had to 
be made for steel — the Abbey Works, to cover three times 
the area of Hyde Park. 

This is one of the boldest of our post-war industrial 
developments, a new steel works now building at an esti- 
mated cost of £60 million to take its place among the largest 
and most up-to-date plants in the world. 


3/4-MILE OF ROLLERS. The pride of the men at the Abbey 
Works will be the immense ‘continuous hot-strip mill’, run- 
ning through high sheds like Zeppelin hangars for three- 
quarters of a mile. A slab of white-hot steel, 8 in. thick, will 
enter the rolling mills at 200 ft. a minute and race out at 2,000 
ft. a minute one-tenth of an inch thick! 


1,000,000 TONS A YEAR. Out- 
put at the Abbey will be a million 
tons a year of this hot strip, much of 
which another great works now 
rising at Trostre, 25 miles to the west, 
will turn into tin-plate. 

There you have a glimpse of one 
part of the steel industry’s own 5- 
year development plan, already well 
advanced, and estimated to cost 
£240 million. 





*T have seen sites of 
this character devel- 
oped in various parts 
of the world, but I 
have never seen any- 
thing developed better 
| and more speedily ’— 
Mr. ARTHUR DEAKIN, 
general secretary of 
the Transport and 
General Workers 
Union. 
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is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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When the ‘ difficult ’ 
letter has to be written, 
when tone-of-voice is 

all-important, how greatly 


a fine writing paper helps 

—encouraging the writer’s 

a penta, 4 ensuring SPICERS 
the reader’s attention WRITING 
and respect. For letters PAPERS 
that matter — choose a 

Spicer Writing Paper 


SPICERS OF UNION STREET, LONDON’ MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS SINCE 1645 

















CLEARLY 


Ferranti 


FOR SIGHT 





~ FERRANTI 
TELEVISION 





FERRANTI LTD. MOSTON, MANCHESTER 10 
and 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON, WC2 
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As full of life as a dog on springs ! 
Is your own dog like that? If he’s not, it’s up to you to help 
him. After all, he can’t tell you how he feels, even if he’s wretched. 
One Bob Martin’s once a day will provide, in carefully balanced 
proportions, those substances which help a dog to enjoy life, to 
be frisky and friendly — because he’s really fit. 
Start him on Bob Martin’s Condition Powder Tablets today. 
They cost 8d. a packet, 1/8d. a large carton. 















POOR CONDITION LISTLESSUESS POOR COAT 
—watch for 
these common AS 


signs. 
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I n the export factories, where speed in handling, as surely 
as speed in production, can write the next few chapters of British history; at the 
Docks, where the speed of unloading and loading directly affects our day-to-day 
lives, manpower has an ally. The electric truck, economical, simple, speedy, rug- 
ged and easily maintained, is saving time and man-hours where saving counts 
most. Batteries power these trucks: and the hard worked ‘electric’s’ reputation fot 
freedom from breakdown is a measure of what its battery can take. The Chloride 
Electrical Storage Company has played an outstanding part in the swing to ‘elec- 
trics’. Three out of four British electric truck manufacturers fit Exide-Ironclad. 
Behind each Exide-Ironclad, Chloride and Exide Battery lie the experience and 
progressive improvements of over 50 years of 
battery manufacture. 





THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction 
near Manchester 











MODERN AND TRADITIONAL FURNITURE 
All styles of furniture are included in the 
fine range of “Ai borne” Chairs. The 
“Television” was expressly designed for the 
needs of the modern day and is a beautifully 
designed and upholstered six piece suite. 
The “ Balmoral ” traditional style, is the ideal 
“wing fireside chair built for comfort with the 
modern day constructional methods. Ask 
your dealer to see these models or write us 
for further information. 














Awarded 
“Good Housekeeping” 
certificate No. 15602 


UPHOLSTERY 
LEA BRIDGE INDUSTRIES LTD + SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
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John’s starting 
7 out in the World ... 
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He’s earning his living and he’s got to find his own 
4 feet. What an advantage it is for him to have the 
I Y.M.C.A. where he can meet his pals and join in 
|! the games and hobbies he likes. And what a 
; comfort to his parents to know that he spends his 
spare time in a friendly, wholesome atmosphere oe fsa a 
among the right sort of people! Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., 
| President of theY.M.C.A. 


Many a young man entering the Forces or starting Yar end National Ser- 
vice Fund: 112, Great 


a civilian career finds lasting personal friendship 
RussellSt.,London,W.C.1 


and spiritual support in the Y.M.C.A. But the 
need for its service grows daily greater. 

Please send the most generous donation you can 
afford to help the Y.M.C.A. to extend its work. 


Y.M.C.A. WAR AND NATIONAL SERVICE FUND 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 














is the sum 










of little things. In people, it is not 
merely what they do but the way they 





do it. In a cigarette, it is extra skill in 


blending, added care in packing, the 


own’ 


insistence on perfect freshness wherever 


it may be bought. All over the world, 
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Craven ‘A’ cigarettes are the instinc- = 
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find that subtle differences such 4% 


as these mean everything to 


tive choice of sensitive smokers who 
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’ ad The largest- 


8 selling 
Cork-Tipped 
" cigarette 
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their smoking enjoyment.” 


in the World 


WILL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 


Carreras, 150 Years’ Reputation for Quality 
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If Pigmies papered the walls of their houses, their 


stature would undoubtedly increase with 


SANDERSON 


WALLPAPERS 


Arthur Sanderson & Sons Limited, 52-53 Berners Street, London, W.1, & 6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 











in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional! 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, September 7, 1949 
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